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ARTICLES 


“IAQCTHPION 


Tue purpose of this paper is threefold : (a) to discover what the word 
hilasterion meant to Greek-speaking Jews in the first century; (b) to 
apply this information, when obtained, to the exegesis of Rom. iii. 25 ; 
(c) to discuss some coincidences between the Jewish festal calendar 
and the Epistles of the Ephesian Ministry. 


I 

The meaning of the word hilasterion has been discussed most 
recently by Herrmann and Biichsel in Kittel’s Theol. Wérterbuch zum 
N.T. iii. 319-24. Biichsel (p. 320) dismisses the interpretation, which 
will be defended in the following pages, that hilasterion is a noun 
denoting the locality at which the acts or events covered by the verb 
hilaskesthai take place. His main ground for doing so is the argument 
that on the first occasion when the word is used in the LXX, 
Exod. xxv. 16 (17), the Hebrew kapporeth is translated by hilasterion 
epithema. (This phenomenon does not occur again except in the 
Complutensian of Exod. xxxvii. 6.) It is suggested that the reason 
for the appearance of the additional Greek word is that the LXX 
‘fiihrt ihre Ubersetzung von kappdreth mit hilasterion dadurch ein, 
dass sie zum Adjektivum hilasterion, das sie im folgenden substanti- 
viert braucht, an der ersten Stelle das im hebriischen Text nicht 
gegebene Substantivum epithema setzt. Daraus erhellt, dass fiir sie to 
hilasterion an sich nicht einen raumlichen Gegenstand, sondern: das 
Siihnende ganz allgemein bedeutet’ (p. 320). Biichsel’s, however, is 
not the first attempt to explain this double Greek rendering of kap- 
poreth. Deissmann in his Bible Studies (E.T., pp. 124-35) maintained 
that epithema was the real translation of kappdreth, which he took to 
mean ‘cover’, and that hilasterion was a neuter adjective elucidating 
the word epithema theologically. In his article on ‘Mercy seat’ in 
Enc. Bib. cols. 3027-35, Deissmann abandoned this interpretation in 
favour of the view that kapporeth means ‘ propitiatory thing’ and that 
hilasterion is its Greek equivalent, while epithema is added at the first 
occurrence in order to indicate exactly what thing it is that has this 
special quality. This position is maintained in an article in ZNW. iv. 
(1903), pp. 193-212, particularly 207f. These explanations seem 
very far-fetched ; there is a much simpler one that will cover the facts - 

These may be briefly summarized. In the LXX hilasterion most 
commonly represents the Hebrew kapporeth (21 cases in Exod., Lev., 
Num. with two other doubtful ones: Exod. xxx. 6 and xl. 20). In 
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one of the 21 cases (Exod. xxv. 16 (17)) hilasterion is fortified by 
epithema. In others there is a variant reading in some LXX manu- 
scripts: thusiasterion for hilasterion. In Exod. xxv. 16 (17), 19 (20) F® 
has the variant skepasma for hilasterion; and in Exod. xxxv. (11) 12 
d has marturion. The katapetasma of Exod. xxvi. 34 presupposes a 
Hebrew pdrdketh either as a variant to or a misreading of kappdreth; 
and the exilasmos of 1 Chron. xxviii. 11 is probably the rendering of 
a Hebrew variant (or misreading) kippurim. 

In Ezekiel hilasterion appears five times (xliii. 14 (ter), 17, 20) as 
the rendering of ‘dzdrdh, a word whose exact meaning is uncertain, 
though it is clear that it designates some part of the great altar in 
Ezekiel’s ideal temple. 

In Amos ix. 1 we have hilasterion where M.T. has kaphtér, a clear 
case either of misreading or of translation of a Hebrew variant 
kapporeth. 

In Gen. vi. 15 (16) Symmachus twice has hilasterion where in LXX 
kibdtos is used to translate Hebrew tébhah. 

Leaving the Greek versions of the O.T., there are some examples 
of the use of hilasterion in Christian literature outside the N.T. These 
are given in detail by Deissmann in his article in the ZNW. p. 196f. 
The lexicographers Hesychius and Cyril treat hilasterion and thusi- 
asterion as practically interchangeable terms, a fact that may have its 
bearing on the variant readings mentioned above. Hilasterion is also 
used for the sanctuary (Suicer s.v.), for the whole church building, 
and for a monastery. It will be noted in how many of these cases the 
word designates a place: Noah’s Ark, the sanctuary, the church, 
a monastery. 

It can, I think, be shown that this is also the most probable 
meaning in Ezek. xliii. There, verses 13-17 are devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the altar; 18-26 give instructions for the purification and 
consecration of the altar; and 27 looks forward to the daily employ- 
ment of the altar when its consecration has been completed. Now the 
description in 13-17 seems to envisage an arrangement in which the 
altar proper is based on a structure composed of three square stone 
platforms set one upon the other. In R.V. the successive levels are 
called the ‘ bottom’ or ‘ base’, the ‘lower settle’, the ‘greater settle’, 
and the ‘upper altar’. The two platforms between the base and the 
altar proper, called ‘settles’ in R.V., are the things called ‘dzdardah in 
Heb. and hilasterion in LXX. There is nothing in chapter xliii to 
suggest that any special atoning power is attached to these stone plat- 
forms. The ritual described in v.20 when blood is sprinkled on the four 
corners of the ‘settle’ has nothing directly to do with making atone- 
ment for the people: it is part of the ritual for cleansing and conse- 
crating the altar itself. It is therefore most likely that the word 
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hilasterion was used to describe these stone platforms, on which the 
altar stood, for much the same sort of reason that the same word is 
used later in Christian circles to describe the sanctuary of the Church, 
the place where the altar stands. 

Now the great altar in Ezekiel’s temple has a place of special im- 
portance. This is due to the fact that the Ark of the Covenant has 
gone. The central point for ritual purposes is the great altar in the 
Court of the Priests. This altar is intimately connected with a sacri- 
ficial ritual whose result will be that God will accept the people 
(xliii. 27; cf. Skinner, The Book of Ezekiel, p. 408). The stone 
terraces which support the altar proper get their Greek name from 
their connexion with the altar and its ritual. They mark the place 
where the altar stands and the sacrificial ritual is performed. 

It remains to consider the cases where hilasterion renders kapporeth. 
Of the 21 places in the Pentateuch where kapporeth is rendered by 
hilasterion, in 20 it is rendered by hilasterion alone. Exod. xxv. 16 
(17) is the only place where the word epithema is added in Greek. It 
is therefore suspect. Further, the reading itself is not sure. The 
apparatus in Brooke and M*Lean’s edition of the LXX gives six 
manuscripts with the order epithema hilasterion, and this order is sup- 
ported by the Old Latin. Epithema is obelized in the Syro-hexaplar 
and omitted by one manuscript and the Latin version of Origen. 
Finally epithema is used eight times in III Reg. vii to render the Heb. 
kothereth. The inference to be drawn from these facts is not that 
hilasterion epithema is a special rendering of kappdreth, but that here 
as elsewhere hilasterion is the LXX rendering of kappdreth and that 
epithema is the translation of a Heb. kdthereth, representing either 
a variant reading in the Hebrew or a misreading of the existing M.T. 
It may be conjectured that this variant, epithema, written in the margin 
of some early manuscript, has crept into the text and taken a place, 
sometimes before, sometimes after, Ailasterion, thus giving rise to the 
existing conflate readings. If that is so we are dispensed from the 
need to explain hilasterion in terms of hilasterion epithema. 

There is no doubt what is denoted by the words kappéreth and 
hilasterion in the Pentateuch. It is the gold plate with the cherubim, 
which was placed on top of the Ark of the Covenant. It may well be 
that the Ark together with the kappdreth was conceived as the throne 
of God, the overarching wings of the cherubim forming the canopy 
(cf. Eichrodt, Theol. des A.T. i. 47). The connotation of the word 
kapporeth presents a more difficult problem. Doubtless it should be 
interpreted in terms of the Akkadian kuppuru, meaning ‘to smear’. 
But by the time that hilasterion was chosen to translate the word, it is 
clear that this primitive meaning is no longer in the foreground. The 
religious significance of the piece of furniture, called in Hebrew 
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kapporeth, is found not in the Akkadian kuppuru, but in the Greek 
verb hilaskesthai. 

‘The meaning of hilaskesthai in the LXX has already been fully 
discussed in this Journal (xxxii, pp. 352-60) by Professor C. H. Dodd, 
who shows that the verb has two meanings: ‘(i) with human subject, 
“to cleanse from sin or defilement’’, “‘to expiate”’; (ii) with divine 
subject, “to be gracious”, “to have mercy’”’, “to forgive”’’ (p. 356). 
He claims that ‘ Hellenistic Judaism, as represented by the LXX, does 
not regard the cultus as a means of pacifying the displeasure of the 
Deity, but as a means of delivering man from sin, and it looks in the 
last resort to God himself to perform that deliverance, thus evolving 
a meaning of hilaskesthai strange to non-biblical Greek’ (p. 359). 
Since it would surely be very strange if the derived noun had a 
meaning in the LXX opposed to that of the verb from which it is 
derived, we should reject such meanings as ‘propitiatory object’, 
which are more appropriate to pagan ideas of atonement, and draw 
the conclusion that hilasterion means either ‘an expiatory place or 
object’, the point at which or the instrument by means of which man 
expiates his sins, or ‘the place where God shows mercy to men’. 
Of these two alternatives the latter fits best the Jewish and Christian 
examples of the word. Monasteries, churches, sanctuaries—all these 
are most naturally thought of as places where man may seek and find 
the grace and mercy of God. The obvious interpretation of hilasterion 
as applied to Noah’s Ark is that Symmachus took the Ark to be, what 
in the story it actually was, the only place in the world where the 
mercy of God could be experienced. For Ezekiel the great altar of 
burnt-offering was to be the focal point of the worship of Israel : here 
God would be gracious to his people, as Ezekiel says, ‘accept them’. 
Similarly in the Pentateuchal account the kappdreth was the throne 
of grace, the mercy-seat, the place where the mercy of God was 
supremely manifested on the Day of Atonement. The idea that God 
sits on a special throne for the purpose of dispensing mercy appears 
often enough (e.g. Enoch xxv. 3; examples from the Rabbinical 
literature in Montefiore and Loewe, A Rabbinical Anthology, pp. 74, 
228, 234, 238, 580). 

II 

We may now consider the application of these results to Rom. iii. 25. 
Speaking of Jesus Christ Paul says év zpoé@ero 6 Beds iAaornpiov dia 
miotews €v TH abrod aipate eis Evderéw ris Sixavoo’vns adrod. In 
what sense is it possible to say of Christ crucified that, like the mercy- 
seat in the Holy of Holies, he was the place where God’s mercy was 
supremely manifested? A provisional answer can be given in Paul’s 
own words: Beds Fv ev Xpror@ xdopov xatadAdoowy éavT@, 7) Aoyilo- 
uevos abrois Ta mapantwpata adrav (2 Cor. v. 19). But I think it is 
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possible to go further and argue that what is at the back of Paul’s 
mind in Rom. iii. 25 is the solemn ritual of the Day of Atonement. 
There are similarities and differences for Paul between the Jewish 
rite and the Christian evangel. These can be brought out by a detailed 
consideration of the qualifying phrases used by the Apostle in de- 
scribing the Christian hilasterion. 

(1) The verb proetheto. This word commonly means to ‘ proclaim’, 
‘publish’, ‘make known’. In 4 Macc. viii. 12 it is used of the pro- 
duction and display of instruments of torture in order to intimidate 
faithful Jews. Now the culminating moment of the Day of Atonement 
liturgy was the entry of the High Priest alone into the Holy of Holies. 
No one but the High Priest was permitted to see the hilasterion (while 
it was there to be seen): he went in on behalf of the people. Paul’s 
application of Day of Atonement ideas to the Gospel has, as its first 
fruits, the new and startling notion of the display of the hilasterion. 
It is no longer hidden behind the veil: it is brought out into the open 
for all to see. The mercy-seat is no longer kept in the sacred seclusion 
of the most holy place: it is brought out into the midst of the rough 
and tumble of the world and set up before the eyes of hostile, con- 
temptuous, or indifferent crowds. 

(2) ‘Through faith.’ This phrase must I think be taken with 
hilasterion. \t stands here to show how the benefits dispensed from 
the hilasterion are appropriated by believers. In the O.T. there are 
conditions which must be fulfilled before the mercy of God is mani- 
fested. In the case of the kappdreth and the ‘dzdrdh they include 
ritual requirements. Certain ritual acts must be performed, and then 
God accepts his people and displays his mercy. For Paul the place of 
the ritual is taken by faith. All that man has to do is to approach the 
mercy-seat in faith, and he will receive the benefits that God dispenses 
there. 

(3) ‘In his blood.’ This phrase is meant to make precise the sense 
in which Paul speaks of Jesus as the hilasterion. It is above all the 
dying Jesus, Christ crucified, that is the hilasterion. It is in Jesus on 
the cross that the mercy of God is supremely manifested. This idea 
is stated more plainly in Rom. v. 8. The word ‘his’, which must refer 
to Jesus, is not without its significance. The contrast is between the 
old hilasterion sprinkled with the blood of sacrificed animals and the 
new hilasterion sprinkled with his own blood. A different application 
of the same point is made in the Epistle to the Hebrews, where the 
writer makes the distinction between the Levitical High-Priest who 
entered the Holy of Holies with blood not his own (ix. 25) and Jesus, 
the High-Priest after the order of Melchizedek, who enters with his 
own blood (ix. 12). 

(4) ‘For the demonstration of his righteousness.’ Here dikaiosune 
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must be taken in the sense that is primary in the opening chapters of 
Romans, where it is contrasted with the wrath (i. 18 and iii. 21). The 
hilasterion is the point at which the saving power of God is manifested, 
his will to bring men into his Kingdom, to deliver them from the 
power of Sin. 

The results of the investigation may be summed up thus. Paul 
‘here thinks of Jesus in comparison with those institutions in the O.T. 
whereby the mercy of God towards his people was most strikingly 
manifested. In the Pentateuch this means the kappdreth, in Ezekiel 
the ‘dzdrah. These were, or were to be, the central points in the 
worship of the Chosen People. Here their religious life was to be 
focussed. Paul claims that in Christ crucified God has brought to 
light a new and better centre. In the O.T. the benefits associated 
with the kappdreth (or ‘dzdrah) were to be mediated to the people 
through the ritual which took place at these points. In Paul’s view 
the benefits manifested in the new hilasterion are to be appropriated 
by faith. 

Ill 

In what has gone before I have thought it proper to examine all the 
possible meanings that hilasterion could have for a trained student of 
the O.T., such as Paul was. Having done so, I feel free to say that, 
whatever echoes of Ezekiel may have been at the back of Paul’s mind, 
I have no doubt at all that the dominant thought was that of the 
mercy-seat, that had once stood in the innermost sanctuary of the 
Jerusalem Temple, and of the solemn ritual of the Day of Atonement. 
(It will be remembered that, although the Ark of the Covenant, with 
the mercy-seat, had gone, never to be replaced, when the Babylonians 
destroyed the First Temple in 586 B.c., the ritual prescribed in 
Lev. xvi was carried out as if the Ark was there. A partial surrogate 
for it was found in a projection of the rock of the Temple Mount 
above the floor level of the Holy of Holies. Here the High-Priest 
deposited the incense-brazier while he sprinkled the expiatory blood 
(Yoma, v. 2). I leave on one side the question whether the Day of 
Atonement was ever part of the ritual of the First Temple: on that 
question see Gray, Sacrifice in the Old Testament, ch. xx. For our 
present purposes it is enough that in the first century A.D. it was 
accepted as history that the service was initiated in the Tabernacle in 
the wilderness and had continued ever since. The important thing 
for us is to note how the ritual of the Day had been elaborated and 
what had come to be its essential elements for the ordinary devout 
Jew. (On this see especially Elbogen, Studien, 49-58.) Here two 
matters are outstanding. One is the confession of sin. In the Penta- 
teuchal account of the ritual there is only one confession, that made 
by the High Priest over the scapegoat. The ritual described in the 
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Mishnah—i.e. the ritual of N.T. times—gives three confessions, one 
for the H.P. and his family ; a second for the H.P., his family, and 
the whole priesthood; and the third for all Israel. Moreover, as 
Elbogen points out, the immense numbers of Jews who could not be 
present at the Temple service kept the fast, and made their confession 
in their synagogues. The confession became universal and individual 
in Israel. The second essential element was the series of ritual acts 
performed by the H.P., culminating in his entrance into the Holy of 
Holies with the incense and the expiatory blood. Again for immense 
numbers of Jews there was no chance of attending this service; but 
all Jews knew what it was and could think of it. At a much later 
time (iii/A.D.) a description of the H.P.’s actions became part of the 
Synagogue ritual for the Day of Atonement. (The Temple name for 
the H.P.’s activities was BY V70. It was commonly called WNAyY ITD, 
abbreviated in the East to 8*J19, in the West to 170 or NT13y.) In 
the middle ages the description was thrown into poetic form. Un- 
fortunately there is a gap of some two centuries between the latest 
actual performance of the ritual in the Temple and the earliest record 
of the use of the M3Y in the Synagogue. That gap we cannot at 
present bridge. But it is safe to assume that in the Synagogues of 
Palestine and the Dispersion in St. Paul’s day, even if there was no 
detailed word-picture of the Temple ritual, the reading of the passages 
from the Torah (Lev. xvi. and Num. xxix. 7-10) would make the 
worshippers think of the scene in Jerusalem. 

These, then, are the two essentials of the service—the confession of 
sins by all and the actions of the H.P., especially the sprinkling of 
blood in the innermost sanctuary. If now we turn back to Romans, 
it seems to me that we can see quite distinctly the working of these 
two elements of the Day of Atonement ritual in the early chapters of 
the Epistle. For may it not be that what is commonly regarded as 
a long indictment of Gentiles and Jews in i-iii is really an elaborate 
confession of sin for all mankind, with its climax at iii. 23 ‘There is 
no distinction; for all have sinned, and fall short of the glory of 
God’? If so, it is surely significant that this is followed immediately 
by a description of the death of Christ which can be properly under- 
stood only by being brought into relation to the ritual acts of the 
High Priest on the Day of Atonement. It might indeed be said that 
all this is interesting enough, but that even if the relation between 
Rom. and the Yoma ritual be admitted it does not take us very far, 
since the analogy was a very obvious one just waiting to be drawn. 
That may be so, yet I am inclined to suppose that this line of thought 
was not suggested to Paul by his knowledge of the Day of Atonement 
in general, but by his experience of a particular Day of Atonement, 
in fact the Day of Atonement which followed closely on his recon- 
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ciliation with the Church at Corinth. Indeed I think there is some 
ground for going farther and finding traces of the Jewish festal 
calendar throughout the correspondence of this critical year of Paul’s 
apostolic career. 

I begin with 1 Cor. and particularly with xvi. 8, where the Apostle 
declares his intention of remaining in Asia until Pentecost. Clearly 
1 Cor. was written some time before Pentecost. How long before ? 
We may have an indication in v. 7 f. 

Purge out the old leaven, that ye may be a new lump, even as ye 
are unleavened. For our passover also hath been sacrificed, even 
Christ: wherefore let us keep the feast, not with old leaven, neither 
with the leaven of malice and wickedness, but with the unleavened 
bread of sincerity and truth. 

I will not attempt to answer the question whether the text implies 
that the Corinthian community were in the habit of keeping an 
annual Christian Passover, in commemoration of the Passion of Christ 
and coinciding with the Jewish Passover in date. There is an admir- 
able discussion by J. Weiss in his commentary on 1 Cor., pp. 135 ff.; 
and I should accept his conclusion that whether or not we are to 
think of a Christian Passover it is very likely that the train of thought 
in these verses was started in Paul’s mind by the nearness of the 
Jewish Passover season. The way in which the thought is expressed 
leads me to think that Paul wrote before the Passover season, either 
at a time when preparations were being made for it in Ephesus, or in 
the expectation that the letter would reach Corinth and be read there 
shortly before Passover-time. 

Then comes the interval occupied by the painful visit, the continua- 
tion of the journey to Macedonia (on my view), the severe letter, the 
missionary journey in the Troad, followed by the return to Mace- 
donia, and the news of the submission of the Corinthian community. 
These events may be supposed to have occupied the summer of that 
year, so that the composition of 2 Cor. i-ix may be placed in the 
autumn. Now in the great excursus which runs from ii. 14 to vii. 4, 
while it is doubtless true that the culminating and principal theme is 
Reconciliation—a theme which perhaps looks back to the recently 
achieved reconciliation between Paul and the Corinthian Church, and 
forward to the definitive statement of Paul’s doctrine of Atonement 
in Romans—nevertheless Reconciliation is not the only topic. There 
are two subsidiary themes which come early in the excursus, namely, 
the giving of the Law compared with the promulgation of the Gospel, 
and the comparison of earthly life in the body to dwelling in taber- 
nacles, To the latter there are abundant parallels in Greek literature 
from the Pythagoreans onwards, and at least one in a Hellenistic 
Jewish writing (Sap. ix. 15); but there is a Jewish parallel that lies, 
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perhaps, nearer than the Greek: the Feast of Tabernacles, of which 
the essential point is that the celebrants occupy their huts for a short 
period and then return to their permanent abode. (Moreover Paul’s 
verb xaradvew suits better the dismantling of the booth of Taber- 
nacles than the striking of a tent.) I should not say that Tabernacles 
is the sole source of Paul’s figure here; I think it reasonable to sup- 
pose that the actual proximity of the Festival may have turned his 
mind on to a line of thought that was already familiar to the Hel- 
lenistic world (Gentile and Jewish). I am fortified in this view by 
a consideration of the other Pauline theme, the giving of the Law. 

The giving of the Law was one of the greatest events in Hebrew 
history, and one would have expected it to have left its mark on the 
Jewish Liturgy. As things are now, it is the Feast of Weeks (Pente- 
cost) that is particularly associated with the idea of the Divine 
Revelation. But this association cannot be traced back to anything 
like N.T. times. Indeed when we go back to that period we find that 
the only available evidence connects the giving of the Law with the 
New Year Festival of Tishri 1. In regard to New Year, also, things have 
changed, for the dominant idea now connected with that date in the 
Jewish Calendar is that of the Divine Judgement. But the idea of 
judgement in connexion with New Year cannot be traced back earlier 
than R. Judah b. II‘ai (ii/a.p.). In Philo’ the matter is unambiguous: 
New Year is a festival commemorating the giving of the Law; and 
the testimony of Philo is confirmed in part at least from within the 
liturgy for the day, particularly by the m4 NX, with its clear 
reference to God’s self-revelation. It may be that the choice of New 
Year for this commemoration is connected with the statement (Neh. 
viii. 1) that the promulgation of the Law after the return from the 
Exile took place on Tishri 1, New Year’s day. I am strongly inclined 
to think that in the Pauline references to the Law-giving and the 
Tabernacles we have not only an indication of the date near which 
2 Cor. i-ix was written, but also an indirect confirmation of the 
Philonic association of New Year with the commemoration of the reve- 
lation on Sinai. We thus come to at least a tentative conclusion linking 
up the epistles of this critical year of Paul’s life with the great festivals 
of Judaism. 1 Cor. seems to be linked in date with the Passover—Pass- 
over with its recall of the deliverance of the Exodus and its constant 
looking forward to the greater deliverance and the Messianic banquet. 
It is not perhaps an accident that 1 Cor. makes much of the Eucharist 
and much of the final deliverance that is to come for Christians. 

Then the crisis in the Corinthian Church. 

Then reconciliation. 

And then the three great autumn festivals: New Year, Day of 

* See Treitel, Philonische Studien, 54 ff. 
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Atonement, Tabernacles. All these seem to have left their mark on 
2 Cor. and Romans. New Year with its emphasis on the giving of the 
Law leads in 2 Cor. to the comparison with the promulgation of the 
Gospel—an event that inaugurates a new year, indeed a new era. 
Here too the adjacent Feast of Tabernacles suggests the thought 
developed in 2 Cor. v. 

Finally, the whole theme of Reconciliation, with its actual back- 
ground in the relation between Paul and the Corinthian Church, is 
worked out in Romans with reference to the Day of Atonement and 
its ritual. 

It is a fascinating picture—if it is not too far-fetched. 

T. W. Manson 


THE EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES' 


Tue ‘Epistle of St. James’ is a highly composite work. It contains 
three addresses in the diatribe form familiar in Cynic writers (ii. 1-13 
and 14-26; iv. 1-10). These sections need not come from sources 
outside Palestine; it is quite possible that the lively dialogue form 
had penetrated into the Greek-speaking synagogues of Jerusalem, and 
even into the general usage of the synagogue sermon. Beside these 
we have two pieces of straightforward prophetic denunciation, each 
introduced by dye viv; the first of these two (iv. 13-17) looks very 
much like a criticism of St. Paul, of the same kind as the criticisms 
which he is answering in 2 Cor. i. 15 ff. (cf. my St. Paul and the 
Church of Ferusalem, p. 309 and notes 7 and 8, p. 337f.; Jas. iv. 17 
is surely to be interpreted not as rigorist generalization in the sphere 
of moral theology, but as meaning that a man with Paul’s education 
ought really to know better). The second of the two diatribes referred 
to (ii. 14-26) is also anti-Pauline, but this is not necessarily proof 
that they are from the same author. There were many Jewish Christians 
opposed to St. Paul. 

Nor do the remaining parts of the later chapters offer any particular 
problem. They consist of a series of detached moral and religious 
maxims delivered in a more conciliatory style, mostly beginning with 
adeAgoi (pov) (iv. 11f., v. 7-8, 9-11, 12, 13-16a, 16b-18, and 
19-20). The maxims are to some extent grouped together by associa- 
tion of ideas; it is possible that 7-11 are a single piece of teaching on 
longsuffering with g interpolated because it deals with the Parousia ; 
13 deals with behaviour in depressing and cheerful circumstances and 

* The paper which follows was read at Professor C. H. Dodd’s Seminar at 
Cambridge. My thanks are due to Professor Dodd for various comments and 


especially for calling attention to some of the parallels from the Corpus Her- 
meticum, and to Dr. D. Daube for the references to rabbinical literature. 
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leads on to a fragment of Church order on cases of sickness; prayer 
for healing in 16a leads on to a general maxim on prayer, 16 b-18. 
All this is quite natural if we recognize that we are dealing not with 
a real letter but with a collection of sayings, believed (rightly or 
wrongly) to come from an authoritative source. 

The real problem of the Epistle lies in i. 2-27 and 3. There is no 
real connexion between i. 4 and 5 except the verbal one of Aecwopevor— 
Aeiwerar. Again, there is no connexion between 12 and 13 except the 
verbal one of zeipacuds—eipaldpuevos, where the verbal connexion 
covers the double sense of ze:pacyds as meaning either ‘trial’ or 
‘temptation’. At 19 (whether we read adore or tore) we have an in- 
ference from what has already been said. But there is no real logical 
connexion between the thought of 18 and the advice to be slow to 
wrath. On the other hand 19 is a very good inference from the 
thought of 12 that endurance under trials carries with it the promised 
crown of glory. 21 goes off into a general digression on being doers 
of the word and not hearers only, while 26 reverts to the theme of 
bridling the tongue which was the central point of 19 and 20. If we 
eliminate the two diatribes of ch. ii, we then get a lengthy section 
(iii. 1-12) on ‘ bridling the tongue’, the opening theme of i. 26. iii. 13 
is a short summary of the true wisdom, to which is appended a toler- 
ably relevant section on the character of ‘earthly’ and ‘heavenly’ 
wisdom. 

Now if we isolate i. 2-4, 9-12, 19-20, 26-7, and iii. 13, we get a 
quite straightforward document. We have three ‘macarisms’ :— 
Blessed are those who endure trials for they shall attain to perfect 
patience ; blessed are the lowly for they shall be exalted, but the rich 
only when they are humbled (here it looks as though a ‘woe’ on the 
rich had been turned into a provisional ‘macarism’ on them if they 
lose their wealth) ; blessed are those who endure their trials for they 
shall attain to eternal life. The ‘macarisms’ lead to a practical con- 
clusion. Since this is so, let every man be swift to hear, slow to speak, 
slow to wrath, for the angry man can never live up to the standard of 
righteousness which God demands. If any man makes an outward 
profession of religious observance, but does not bridle his tongue, he 
is a fraud; the only form of outward religious observance that is free 
from all danger of uncleanness is to visit the widows and fatherless 
and to abstain from defilement by the sins of the world. Let all those 
who are wise and understanding among you manifest the fact by 
producing good works as the fruit of a good life in ‘meekness of 
wisdom’. 

Here we have a coherent line of thought, based on the recognized 
standards of Jewish piety. A glance at Strack-Billerbeck will show abun- 
dant parallels for the thought and language of the three ‘ macarisms’; 
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note especially Exod. R. 31 (91 c) quoted by them on Matt. xix. 22, 
(i. 822 d) where caring for the poor and homeless is one of the ‘trials’ 
of the rich. The thought of 26f. is obscured by the English versions’ 
translation ‘religion’, since Opyoxeia is essentially that part of religion 
which consists in external observances.' ‘Pure and undefiled’ alludes 
to ceremonial uncleanness, which is thus translated into ethical terms. 
The thought that true worship consists in outward works of charity 
is essentially Jewish; cf. Aboth de R. Nathan (version I) iv. 11a 
(Montefiore-Loewe, A Rabbinical Anthology, 430 ff.), where R. Johanan 
consoles R. Joshua for the fact that the Temple, where the sins of 
Israel find atonement, is laid waste by saying ‘Grieve not, we have 
an atonement equal to the Temple, the doing of loving deeds’; cf. also 
TB. Sota 14a (ib. 279) and Mark xii. 28ff.; and contrast Corp. Herm. 
12 (2). 23 b (Scott, i. 238), where there is one service of God, not to 
be wicked. For the thought that piety is the true form of ceremonial 
purity cf. Luke xi. 41, Matt. xxiii. 26, and for a similar thought cf. 
Midr. Prov. ix. 2, 31a (Rabbinical Anthology, 236); for the same 
conception in pagan religion cf. my note in Some Hellenistic Elements 
in Primitive Christianity, p. 76. (The whole conception of course 
goes back to the O.T.; cf. for instance Isa. i. 17, Ps. Ixxxiii. 3, xxvi. 6.) 
ili. 13 is purely Hebraic.’ 

If these verses are separated from the text, they leave a document 
of a curiously well-defined character. It is a running commentary on 
the verses already isolated, homiletic in character, with a style as 
hellenistic as that of the ‘text’ is hebraic. It must always be borne 
in mind that the distinction between ‘hebraic’ and ‘hellenistic’ in 
Jewish and early Christian literature can never be more than relative. 
The writer is inevitably basing his work on a large stock of common 
piety derived from the Old Testament and the essential deposit of the 
Christian tradition, whether written or oral; hence a quite ‘hellenistic’ 
writer may lapse into ‘hebraisms’ of thought or language; on the 
other hand the mere fact that a writer uses the Greek language means 
that he is in some touch with Greek culture and may have come across 
some fragments of Greek thought. But in the ‘text’ as isolated we 


* Cf. Acts xxvi. 5 where the dxpiBeorarn aipects puts the emphasis on outward 
strictness as the essence of Pharisaism, Col. ii. 20 where an external cultus of 
angels is implied, Philo, Leg. ad Gaium 232 and 298, where the placing of 
Caligula’s statue in the Temple would be fatal to the ancestral @pnoxeia of the 
Jews. Here it almost =71397 of the rabbis; I would not rule out the possi- 
bility that it means T1397 here and goes back to the time when Christians 
joined in the worship of the Temple. Cf. Schmidt in T.W.z.N.T., s. voc., and 
the references in Moulton and Milligan, Voc. Gr. N.T. 

* Cf. the use of codds xai émorijpwv in Deut. i. 13, 15 and iv. 6. The double 
adjective is characteristic of the Pentateuch ; it appears to be a mere matter of 
chance whether the adjective added to cod¢ds is émoripwv, avverds, or dpdvipos. 
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have nothing that shows any very obvious hellenistic affinities. On 
the other hand the ‘commentary’ has a background of popular Greek 
philosophy so definite that in some places it is unintelligible as it 
stands ; its meaning only appears when the allusion to popular philo- 
sophy is read into it. His comments are in some cases irrelevant, in 
the sense that they are inspired by purely verbal association, not by 
the meaning of the text; but this is a common weakness of Jewish 
commentators. On the other hand he writes a curiously pretentious 
Greek, in which words are continually being forced into a doubtful or 
impossible sense, which makes his work a real literary curiosity. 
Thus in the first section of the commentary (5-8) the connexion is 
simply that of ‘ wanting’; there has been no reference to wisdom in 
the text. That God ‘upbraideth not’ is only intelligible in the light 
of the Greek commonplace that to remind men of your past benefits 
is almost or quite the same as upbraiding them. The phrase thus 
comes to mean simply ‘giving with complete generosity’. Strack- 
Billerbeck give no parallels; for the hellenistic usage cf. the host of 
parallels quoted by Wetstein ad loc., from which may be selected Plut. 
De Adul. 64a: maéoa pév yap dvediLopevn xdpis érayPjs Kai dyxapis. 
The man who doubts in prayer looks like a borrowing from Mark xi. 
23 interpreted in its most mechanical sense; for the ‘double’ man 
cf. Plat. Rep. 554d, where the man who is righteous for his own 
advantage ovx av ein doraciactos év éavt@ ovd€ els aAAa Sutdods 
tts. There isa fragment of Philo zepi dupvyav (M. II. 663); (the title 
may be added by a Christian, cf. Moulton and Milligan, Voc. Gr. N.T., 
s. voc.) in which we read roi davAov Erepa pév ra evOdpua, Erepa 5€ Ta 
pypara, toAAai 8é ai mpagets Sagopa 5é Kai paydpeva mavra aor; for 
the language, cf. Philo, De Post. Cain. 100, where the deceiver is like 
a ship at sea d70 zoAAob KAvddvos mpos Exarepov Totxos amdKAwov. 
The thought that it is not God but his own evil inclination that 
tempts man might equally well be Jewish or hellenistic. But it is to 
be noted that here again we have a purely verbal connexion, since the 
metpaopos of 12 means ‘trial’ in the sense of persecution or tribulation, 
not temptation in the sense of 3 ff. On the other hand it is hardly likely 
to have occurred to a Jewish writer to say that God cannot be tempted 
by evil, except as a means of bringing in the commonplace of Greek 
philosophy that God cannot be affected by evil; for Greek thinkers 
it was necessary to say this as a protest against pagan mythology, but 
not for a Jew who had long since explained away the more difficult 
passages of the O.T., except in an explicit defence of Judaism to Greek 
readers. (For the thought cf. Plut. Non posse suaviter vivi secundum 
Epicuri praecepta, 22,1102d. Philo asserts the complete impassibility 
of God in such passages as Q.D.S. i. 52 ff., though elsewhere he allows 
the anger of God to appear freely.) But it is characteristic of the 
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writer’s Greek that he uses the form dze:paords as if it could mean 
‘untempted by’, whereas the commonplace ought to be that God is 
depos Or amewparos kaxa@v (cf. Mayor’s note ad loc.) in order to drag 
his commonplace into his discussion of the psychology of temptation. 
For a very close parallel to ver. 15 cf. Max. Tyr. xli. 8 quoted by 
Wetstein ad loc.; he also gives parallels for 5eAed{ew (in N.T. only 
here and 2 Pet. ii. 14 and 18; not in LXX), going back to Xenophon 
and down to Philo and Josephus. For the main thought of ver. 15 cf. 
also Corp. Herm. ix. 3 (Scott, i. 180), Cleanthes ap. Sext. Emp. adv. 
Math. ix. 88 (Stoic. vet. Fr. i. 120, 17). 

17 represents a logical fallacy characteristic of hellenistic Jewish 
Greek, and particularly of this writer. What he means, or ought to 
mean, is ‘ All gifts from above are good’, but what he says is that all 
gifts which are good come from above. Philo at his more Greek 
moments claims that God is the author of good alone (De Mut. Nom. 
32, O.0.P.L. 84; elsewhere, following the O.T., he makes Him the 
giver of both good and evil; thus Leg. Alleg. iii. 104 he distinguishes 
between His treasures of good and evil (Deut. xxviii. 12); it may be 
noted that the treasure of good is that exalted Logos pregnant with 
diviné lights which Moses calls heaven). 

It is of course possible that the slightly defective hexameter in this 
verse comes from a Jewish verse-writer; if not it is a bad lapse to 
write a hexameter in prose, even though it contains a false quantity. 
But only a fairly pretentious writer would come within measurable 
distance of a hexameter; I should very much doubt whether the LXX 
ever does so. For the thought of the astronomical conclusion of the 
verse cf. Philo, De Fos. 145f., and for the changes in the heavenly 
bodies as contrasted with God the creator cf. D.C.E.R. 104. 

18 contains a remarkable blunder which casts a startling light on 
the author’s affinities. azexv’noev means ‘bare’, not ‘ begat’, and can- 
not be used of the male sex. It is used of God in Corp. Herm. i. 9 
and 12, where it is quite appropriate, since the deity of the Poimandres 
is bi-sexual (Scott, i. 118 f.); cf. also Ascl. iii. 20b and 26b, where 
generation proceeds from an act of the divine will, which proceeds 
from and produces goodness (Scott, i. 332 and 346, cf. also xiii. 2, 
Scott, i. 238). For Israel as the firstfruits of creation cf. De Spec. 
Leg. iv. 180. 

It might be open to doubt where the next section of text ends and 
the commentary begins, since 21 and 22 for the most part might be 
purely hebraic. On the other hand the general logical sequence of 
the text is better if 26 follows immediately on 20, though it remains 
possible that 22 comes from the text. 21, however, betrays the com- 
mentator by the fact that €uduros here is entirely wrong. It means 
‘innate’; you cannot ‘receive’ an innate quality. The writer is trying 
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to express the thought of the divine Logos as a gift of ‘mind’ which 
comes from God (cf. Corp. Herm. iv. 3 ff., Scott, i. 150); and his 
meaning is that you must receive it in such a way that it becomes a 
second nature; but the word simply cannot mean this. (Ep. Barn. i. 2 
and ix. 9 appear to interpret the verse in this quite impossible sense.) 

23 clearly comes from the hellenistic commentator ; as it stands it 
is completely unintelligible, and its meaning only appears in the light 
of the popular commonplace that it is ridiculous to look at your face 
in a glass but not to look at your own soul. There is an amusing 
instance in Plut. De Audit. 42 b (cf. Wetstein and Mayor ad loc.); but 
the point goes back to Philo, cf. De Migr. Abr. 98 and De Vit. Moys. 
ii. (ili), 139 where the reason why the laver in the Tabernacle was 
made of the women’s mirrors (Exod. xxxviii. 26) was to remind the 
priests (i.e. all worshippers) to inspect their own conscience before 
they offer sacrifice (or worship). Here the glass is the Torah, but the 
Torah itself is a copy of the virtues enshrined in the soul (De Vit. 
Moys. ii. 11), and the observance of the sabbath can be described as 
a rest for the study of philosophy for the bettering of the soul and the 
examination of the conscience (De Op. Mund. 128).' 

iii. 1-12, again, form a purely hellenistic commentary on the theme 
of bridling the tongue; it is separated from the text by the two dia- 
tribes of ch. ii, which appear to owe their insertion at this point to 
a compiler who thought that the denunciation of zpoowzoAnppia 
(especially in public worship) would come in suitably here. The horse 
and the bridle and again the ship and the rudder are regular hellenistic 
commonplaces, cf. Plut. De Gen. Socr. 19 and 22 (588f. and 592 b). 
In ver. 6 the word xdopos is a well-known difficulty ; I am inclined to 
think that the writer meant ‘that which puts a fair outward show on 
injustice’ rather than ‘the tongue represents the world of iniquity in 
our members’ (so M. Dibelius quoted by Oepke in 7.W.z.N.T.,s. voc.), 
though it is impossible to be sure what this writer may have meant. 
‘The wheel of becoming’ is a purely hellenistic idea (cf. Corp. Herm. 
xvi. 8 (Scott, i.266) where the sun is described as (worodv Kai dvaxwav 
yéveow, kai peraBodais ra €v TovToLs Tois wEepeaw TOD Kdopov (aa EAtKos 
Tpomrov petarrouv). Scott’s omission of €Accos tpdzov here as unintel- 
ligible is quite unjustifiable, cf. i. 11 where the action of the planets 
is described: and it is the revolution of the heavenly bodies that 
determines the fate of men. Of course ‘James’ could not really be- 
lieve in a ‘cyclical’ course of destiny: nor could Philo, but he can 
describe Pharaoh’s necklace given to Joseph as a symbol of xvK«Aov 
Kai tpdxov avayKns ateAevtyrov (De Somn. ii. 44). Cf. also Corp. 
Herm., Ascl. iii. 40 b (Scott, i. 364). The thought that the ‘wheel of 


' dxpodrns é€mAnopovris in this section is a noticeable semitism: cf., however, 
nan ariuias in Rom. i. 26—a very ‘hellenistic’ passage. 
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becoming’ is ignited by the tongue, which is itself ignited by hell, 
seems dictated simply by the desire for a good rhetorical effect, the 
last clause being a bad lapse into the purely Jewish-Christian outlook. 
Cf. the Targum on Ps. cxx. 2 and other parallels quoted by Wetstein 
ad loc. Cf. further Kittel, Problemen des pal. Spatjudenthums, 141 ff., 
who quotes numerous parallels, but does not note the Hermetic 
writings mentioned above, which seem decisive for the immediate 
source of the phrase. 

Man’s power to tame beasts and his impotence to control his desires 
in general is sound philosophical commonplace, cf. Philo De Somn. ii. 
152 ff.; in O.D.P.J. 23 the true man within us controls with the reins 
of conscience the stubborn and runaway course of the tongue ; for the 
sweet and bitter water of 11 cf. Leg. Alleg. ii. 32. The vine and the 
figs are peculiarly interesting; Wetstein quotes a parallel from Seneca 
Ep. xiii. 2 (87). 25 ‘non nascitur itaque ex bono malum, non magis 
quam ficus ex olea’ with other parallels from Arrian and Plutarch. Is 
the epistle here entirely independent of Matt. vii. 16, or is it reducing 
the exaggerated language of the Gospel into a moderation more suited 
to Greek taste ? 

ill. 13 represents an excellent conclusion to the text; it is on the 
other hand quite pointless where it stands. But the allusion to wisdom 
enables the commentator to introduce a disquisition on earthly and 
heavenly wisdom. For the distinction cf. Corp. Herm. iv. 3, x. 25, 
and xvi. 16 (Scott, i. 150, 204, and 270), Philo, De Fos. 147. The 
writer betrays himself again by his trick of trying to make his words 
mean more than they can; in 14 he really means to say that if we 
have envy in our hearts, we shall fall into sins of boasting and lying; 
what he actually says is that even if we have envy in our hearts, we 
must not allow it to lead us into sins of speech. In the same way the 
‘fruit’ of 18, coming immediately after the ‘ good fruits’ of 17 involves 
a quite impossible prolepsis, cf. Mayor ad loc. On the other hand he 
indulges his taste for rhetorical effect in the assonances of émec«ys, 
edrreOns, addvdkpitos, avuTroKpiTos. 

The arrangement suggested produces a brief and quite intelligible 
text of a quite uniform character ; it is of some interest that its opening 
set of ‘ macarisms’ and its closing exhortation to practical conduct show 
a form identical to the beatitudes which open and the exhortation 
which concludes Luke’s ‘sermon on the plain’ (Luke x. 20-6 and 
46-end). It is worth considering whether this may not have been 
a recognized form of preaching. The rest arranges itself as a running 
commentary with some marked peculiarities of language and some 
close affinities with the language and thought of the type of speculation 
which at a later date was compiled into the Hermetic corpus. This of 
course need not mean that it was compiled in Alexandria rather than 
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in Palestine ; the little we know of Ariston of Pella suggests that he 
was entirely at home in this sort of speculation. The peculiar thing 
is that the text should have been provided with a commentary of this 
kind, similar to the running commentaries on the Bible as we meet 
them in Philo and the Jewish haggada. I am inclined to suggest that 
the high authority which the text must have possessed may be due to 
its having been an utterance of James the Lord’s brother. It is possible 
that parts of chs. iv and v come from him; in general the whole 
epistle looks to me very much like a collection of Genizah fragments 
from the Church of Pella or even of Jerusalem." W. L. Knox 


THE ILLYRIAN CHURCHES AND THE VICARIATE 
OF THESSALONICA, 378-95 


I 


IN A.D. 378 the term Illyricum covered the three civil dioceses of 
Pannonia (the provinces of Pannonia I and II, Noricum I and II, 
Savia, Valeria, and Dalmatia), Dacia (Dacia I and II, Moesia I, 
Dardania, Praevalitana), and Macedonia (Macedonia, Thessaly, Achaia, 
Epirus nova and vetus, Crete). This area belonged to the western 
empire, normally as part of the Prefecture of Italy, though a separate 
Prefecture of Illyricum existed from 357 to 361, possibly again in 
376-7 and certainly in 378. From 395 the dioceses Dacia and 
Macedonia, forming together the Prefecture of Illyricum (orientale) 
were part of the eastern empire, but Pannonia or Illyricum occi- 
dentale remained western, as a diocese of the Prefecture of Italy. 
What happened between 378 and 395 has been much discussed. 


? The theory put forward is supported to some extent at least by the peculiar 
resemblances between Jamesand 1 Peter. The first and last homilies in 1 Peter 
(i. 3-ii. 10 and iv. 12-v. 11), and the editorial introduction and conclusion to 
the second (ii. 11-12 and iv. 7-11), are related in some way to the text and 
commentary (James i and iii) and to the denunciation of iv. 1-10; probably 
also to some at least of the miscellaneous maxims of iv. 11-12 and v. 7-end 
(cf. v. 20 and 1 Peter v. 8). There is no evidence of any relation between 
1 Peter and the two diatribes of Jas. ii and the two denunciations of iv. 13- 
v. 6, or between James and 1 Peter ii. 13-iv. 6. Arguments from silence are 
always dangerous, but it is at least possible that 1 Peter is drawing on a form 
of James earlier than ours. The conjecture that parts of chapters iv and v 
come from James the Lord’s brother would be weakened if it were certain 
that James iv. 6 (=1 Pet. v. 5) is drawn from the LXX of Prov. iii. 34: but 
it is possible that we have to deal with a different Hebrew text of Proverbs; 
Clearly the writer of iv. 6 used the present text and drew from it his antithesis 
bmoraynre ... avriornre inv. 7. 1 Pet. v. 5 is secondary, deriving imoraynre 
and Prov. iii. 34 from James, but deferring davriornre to v. 9, and so losing 
the force of the antithesis. 


XLVI Cc 
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The starting-point is Sozomen’s statement (H.E. vii. 4. 1) that Gratian 
gave over the Illyrians and the eastern parts of the empire to 
Theodosius. Since Tillemont’s investigation of this passage (Hist. 
Emp. v. 157, ed. 1720) until near the end of the last century it was 
taken to be proved that Gratian finally transferred Illyricum orientale 
to the East early in 379. So, for example, Gibbon, Mommsen, 
Hodgkin. Then, in 1897, Rauschen attacked the dominant view in 
his Fahrbiicher der christlichen Kirche, 378-95, bringing forward strong 
arguments to prove that eastern Illyricum was under the western 
emperors at various times between 378 and 395, and concluding that 
no division and no transfer took place before 395. The debate has 
been continued by several secular historians, particularly Cuq in 
Meélanges Boissier (1903), Seeck in his Geschichte des Untergangs der 
antiken Welt, v (1913), and Regesten der Kaiser und Pdpste (1919) 
and in Rheinisches Museum, \xix (1914), Alféldi, Der Untergang der 
Rémerherrschaft in. Pannonien (1924), Stein in Rheinisches Museum, 
Ixxiv (1925), and Palanque, Essai sur la Préfecture du Prétoire du Bas- 
empire (1933). From the last sprang articles by Stein and Palanque 
in Byzantion, ix (1934), and by M. J. Higgins in x. The evidence of 
the coinage is examined by J. W. E. Pearce in several articles in the 
Numismatic Chronicle, 1934-9, and in Transactions of the International 
Numismatic Congress, 1936 (published 1938). 

Although by no means all the problems have been settled, particu- 
larly of the existence of a separate prefecture of Illyricum between 
378 and 395 and of the collegiality of the prefectures, Seeck, Stein, 
and Palanque are agreed that, despite Rauschen, a division and transfer 
took place in 379 but did not last long, while Palanque accepts Stein’s 
thesis that Gratian recovered Illyricum orientale late in 380, for in 
that year he made peace with the Goths and met Theodosius at 
Sirmium in the autumn, following which interview Theodosius moved 
to Constantinople from Thessalonica, which he did not revisit until 
387. Alféldi, however, held that a single and final division took place 
in 389; whether or not one agrees with Palanque that Stein has 
decisively refuted this theory, Alféldi at least supports their belief 
that for some of the years in question Illyricum belonged to the West. 

The chief arguments from secular sources, which should be ex- 
amined more fully in the literature quoted, may be summarized as 
follows : 

(i) 19 Jan. 379: Theodosius became emperor and was given, with 
the East, Illyricum (Sozomen, H.E. vii. 4. 1). 

(ii) 27 March, 380: Theodosius wrote to the Vicar of Macedonia 
on a matter of civil administration (Cod. Theod. ix. 35.4). LIllyricum 
orientale was then politically, as well as militarily, in his charge. 

(iii) Theodosius was at Thessalonica most of 380, but moved in 
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November to Constantinople, not returning until he visited Valentinian 
II there in 387. 

(iv) 5 July, 382: Gratian was at Viminiacum in Moesia, Illyricum 
orientale, if Seeck’s dating is correct (Regesten, p. 258). 

(v) Jan., 383: Gratian wrote to Probus, Prefect of Italy, Africa, 
and Illyricum, about immunities ‘per omnem Italiam, tum etiam per 
urbicarias Africanasque regiones ac per omne Illyricum’ (C. Theod. 
xi. 13. 1). 

(vi) 384: Praetextatus was certainly Prefect of Italy and Illyricum 
in 384 (C.I.L. vi. 1777-9). 

(vii) July, 386: Valentinian II, the western emperor, wrote to 
Eusignius, Prefect of Italy, Africa, and LIllyricum about mines in 
Macedonia, Dacia, and Moesia (C. Theod. i. 32. 5). 

(viii) 387: Valentinian fled from Maximus to Thessalonica. The 
flight itself is no proof that this city was in his own dominions, but 
(vii) makes it very likely, and he does not seem to have approached 
Theodosius till after he had reached it (Zosimus, iv. 43). More con- 
clusive is the fact that Valentinian struck coins there in 387-8 (see 
Pearce, opp. citt.). 

(ix) 391: Zosimus, iv. 47. 2, says that Theodosius restored to 
Valentinian the whole empire, as much as his father held. Zosimus 
appears to date this in 388, immediately after Maximus’ death, and 
so it may have been nominally; but as Valentinian is known to have 
held only the prefecture of Gaul from 388 to 391, we must put the 
de facto restoration in 391. In any case, the implication of this state- 
ment is that Valentinian then received Dacia and Macedonia, which 
his father, Valentinian I, had held. This restoration is not, of course, 
a re-transfer from eastern to western empire, but the return of a large 
portion of the western empire, temporarily controlled by Theodosius, 
to his young colleague. 

(x) The complicated numismatic evidence both supports the western 
political allegiance, in theory, of eastern Illyricum and also illustrates 
its practical domination by Theodosius during these years. Alféldi 
argued from the coins that Illyricum (to him still undivided) went to 
Theodosius on’Gratian’s death in 383 and was restored to the West in 
386. Stein objected to some of Alféldi’s arguments, but admitted a 
possible transfer for a short time. Though Mr. Pearce, in 1934, 
accepted the transfer of 383, he put the return in autumn 384, partly 
for numismatic reasons, partly on more general historical grounds, 
including point (vi) above. In 1936 (Transactions, p. 235) he con- 
cluded that ‘at no time during the reign of Theodosius was there any 
break in its (Illyricum orientale) political association with the West, 
except for its transitory eastern period in 383-4’; but in 1938 
(Num. Chron. esp. pp. 217, 233, 235) he speaks rather (even for 383-4) 
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The starting-point is Sozomen’s statement (H.E. vii. 4. 1) that Gratian 
gave over the Illyrians and the eastern parts of the empire to 
Theodosius. Since Tillemont’s investigation of this passage (Hist. 
Emp. v. 157, ed. 1720) until near the end of the last century it was 
taken to be proved that Gratian finally transferred Illyricum orientale 
to the East early in 379. So, for example, Gibbon, Mommsen, 
Hodgkin. Then, in 1897, Rauschen attacked the dominant view in 
his Fahrbiicher der christlichen Kirche, 378-95, bringing forward strong 
arguments to prove that eastern Illyricum was under the western 
emperors at various times between 378 and 395, and concluding that 
no division and no transfer took place before 395. The debate has 
been continued by several secular historians, particularly Cuq in 
Meélanges Boissier (1903), Seeck in his Geschichte des Untergangs der 
antiken Welt, v (1913), and Regesten der Kaiser und Pdpste (1919) 
and in Rheinisches Museum, \xix (1914), Alféldi, Der Untergang der 
Rémerherrschaft in. Pannonien (1924), Stein in Rheinisches Museum, 
Ixxiv (1925), and Palanque, Essai sur la Préfecture du Prétoire du Bas- 
empire (1933). From the last sprang articles by Stein and Palanque 
in Byzantion, ix (1934), and by M. J. Higgins in x. The evidence of 
the coinage is examined by J. W. E. Pearce in several articles in the 
Numismatic Chronicle, 1934-9, and in Transactions of the International 
Numismatic Congress, 1936 (published 1938). 

Although by no means all the problems have been settled, particu- 
larly of the existence of a separate prefecture of Illyricum between 
378 and 395 and of the collegiality of the prefectures, Seeck, Stein, 
and Palanque are agreed that, despite Rauschen, a division and transfer 
took place in 379 but did not last long, while Palanque accepts Stein’s 
thesis that Gratian recovered Illyricum orientale late in 380, for in 
that year he made peace with the Goths and met Theodosius at 
Sirmium in the autumn, following which interview Theodosius moved 
to Constantinople from Thessalonica, which he did not revisit until 
387. Alféldi, however, held that a single and final division took place 
in 389; whether or not one agrees with Palanque that Stein has 
decisively refuted this theory, Alféldi at least supports their belief 
that for some of the years in question Illyricum belonged to the West. 

The chief arguments from secular sources, which should be ex- 
amined more fully in the literature quoted, may be summarized as 
follows : 

(i) 19 Jan. 379: Theodosius became emperor and was given, with 
the East, Illyricum (Sozomen, H.E. vii. 4. 1). 

(ii) 27 March, 380: Theodosius wrote to the Vicar of Macedonia 
on a matter of civil administration (Cod. Theod. ix. 35.4). Illyricum 
orientale was then politically, as well as militarily, in his charge. 

(iii) Theodosius was at Thessalonica most of 380, but moved in 
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November to Constantinople, not returning until he visited Valentinian 
II there in 387. 

(iv) 5 July, 382: Gratian was at Viminiacum in Moesia, Illyricum 
orientale, if Seeck’s dating is correct (Regesten, p. 258). 

(v) Jan., 383: Gratian wrote to Probus, Prefect of Italy, Africa, 
and Illyricum, about immunities ‘per omnem Italiam, tum etiam per 
urbicarias Africanasque regiones ac per omne Illyricum’ (C. Theod. 
Xi. 13. I). 

(vi) 384: Praetextatus was certainly Prefect of Italy and Illyricum 
in 384 (C.I.L. vi. 1777-9). 

(vii) July, 386: Valentinian II, the western emperor, wrote to 
Eusignius, Prefect of Italy, Africa, and Illyricum about mines in 
Macedonia, Dacia, and Moesia (C. Theod. i. 32. 5). 

(viii) 387: Valentinian fled from Maximus to Thessalonica. The 
flight itself is no proof that this city was in his own dominions, but 
(vii) makes it very likely, and he does not seem to have approached 
Theodosius till after he had reached it (Zosimus, iv. 43). More con- 
clusive is the fact that Valentinian struck coins there in 387-8 (see 
Pearce, opp. citt.). 

(ix) 391: Zosimus, iv. 47. 2, says that Theodosius restored to 
Valentinian the whole empire, as much as his father held. Zosimus 
appears to date this in 388, immediately after Maximus’ death, and 
so it may have been nominally; but as Valentinian is known to have 
held only the prefecture of Gaul from 388 to 391, we must put the 
de facto restoration in 391. In any case, the implication of this state- 
ment is that Valentinian then received Dacia and Macedonia, which 
his father, Valentinian I, had held. This restoration is not, of course, 
a re-transfer from eastern to western empire, but the return of a large 
portion of the western empire, temporarily controlled by Theodosius, 
to his young colleague. 

(x) The complicated numismatic evidence both supports the western 
political allegiance, in theory, of eastern Illyricum and also illustrates 
its practical domination by Theodosius during these years. Alf6ldi 
argued from the coins that Illyricum (to him still undivided) went to 
Theodosius on’Gratian’s death in 383 and was restored to the West in 
386. Stein objected to some of Alféldi’s arguments, but admitted a 
possible transfer for a short time. Though Mr. Pearce, in 1934, 
accepted the transfer of 383, he put the return in autumn 384, partly 
for numismatic reasons, partly on more general historical grounds, 
including point (vi) above. In 1936 (Transactions, p. 235) he con- 
cluded that ‘at no time during the reign of Theodosius was there any 
break in its (Illyricum orientale) political association with the West, 
except for its transitory eastern period in 383-4’; but in 1938 
(Num. Chron. esp. pp. 217, 233, 235) he speaks rather (even for 383-4) 
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of Theodosius’ military control of an area nominally belonging to 
Valentinian, and of his use of the Illyrian mints, themselves formally 
western.’ 

(xi) 395: Stilicho recognized Arcadius as sovereign of eastern 
Illyricum. Officials of the eastern empire are found there by 396. 

Of the above, (v) and (vi) are not conclusive alone, since Illyricum 
there might be simply Illyricum occidentale. But (vii), which proves 
definitely that Illyricum orientale was western in 386, leads one to inter- 
pret (v) and (vi), and thence (iv) also, in the same sense. Thus even 
without the ecclesiastical evidence the case for a speedy return of 
Illyricum to the West until 395 is very strong. It will be seen that 
it can be strengthened, ecclesiastical sources making a return before 
the middle of 381 almost certain and so assisting Stein’s case for late 
380, which point (iii) could not prove by itself. 


II 

The secular allegiance of eastern Illyricum bears upon the history 
of the Church at several points: (i) the presence of Acholius, Bishop 
of Thessalonica at the Council of Constantinople, May-July, 381; 
(ii) the Council of Aquileia, 381; (iii) the Council of Rome, 382; 
(iv) the beginnings of the Vicariate of Thessalonica; (v) the massacre 
at Thessalonica, 390; (vi) the case of Bonosus at the Council of 
Capua, 391-2. But, though ecclesiastical historians abroad’ have 
taken some, if occasionally tardy or incomplete, notice of the problem 
set by Rauschen, English writers have ignored it, relying too much on 
Tillemont and Gibbon, and, more recently, on a brief note in Bury’s 
Gibbon (ii. 590, ed. 1929). Puller and Bright both assumed that the 
transfer of 379 was permanent. Dr. Pullan took the same line, in 
The Church of the Fathers, new ed. 1925, p. 394, as do S. H. Scott, 
The Eastern Churches and the Papacy, p. 334, Dr. Kidd, History of 
the Church (1922), ii. 291, 328n., and The Roman Primacy (1936), 63, 

*If Mr. Pearce means to deny that there was a political transfer in 379, 
I would suggest that the evidence may be compatible with Stein’s view—a 
real transfer, but intended to be short, so that the western character of the 
Thessalonian coins was not altered. But here I speak as a fool. 

* e.g. Zeiller, Orig. Chrét. Prov. Danub. (1918), esp. p. 6—Illyricum orien- 
tale in eastern empire in 381, western 383-8, to East again in 389 (this based 
on a mistake about the Prefect Florus); Duchesne, History (E.T.), ii. 376 n., 
cf. L’Ilyricum ecclésiastique in Byzant. Zeit. i (1892); Campenhausen, Am- 
brosius von Mailand, 1929 (Gratian did not formally renounce Illyricum. 
Gratian and Theodosius may both have performed acts of sovereignty there 
after 379. We must look at the problem less sharply and juristically, and more 
as practical politics); Caspar, Gesch. des Papstums (1930), i. 601; Palanque, 
St. Ambroise (1933) and his sections of t. iii (1936) of the Histoire de I’ Eglise 
now being produced by Fliche and Martin. Of the above Palanque alone refers 
to Stein’s article. Campenhausen’s caveat is sensible, but for some adminis- 
trative and judicial purposes there must have been more precision. 
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77, and Dr. Jalland in St. Leo the Great (1941) and The Church and 
the Papacy (1944), 248-51. It follows that, if Stein is right, their in- 
terpretation of certain matters, chiefly of jurisdiction, in this period is 
defective ; and although the details may seem unimportant, the papal 
policy of these years will be obscured if they are misunderstood. 


(i) Acholius at Constantinople, 381. 

There is no need for such descriptions as Campenhausen’s ‘als 
einziger Halbabendlinder’. We should accept what Ambrose in Ep. 
13. 7—they called him to Constantinople from the regions of the 
West (viz. Thessalonica)—and, less directly, Gregory of Nazianzus, 
Carmen de Vita Sua, 1798-1804, tell us, namely, that Acholius was 
a westerner. Though these passages have not always been overlooked, 
they have commonly been understood to mean that Acholius was 
only ecclesiastically western.' When Constantinople, can. 2, deter- 
mining the organization of the Church in the eastern dioceses, makes 
no mention of Illyricum, and when Theodosius, setting up standards 
of orthodoxy for the eastern empire (C. Theod. xvi. 1. 3, 30 July, 381), 
neither names Acholius nor provides any tests of communion in 
Illyricum, the possibility must be admitted that the East, both church 
and state, was willing to recognize the continued western ecclesiastical 
allegiance of Illyricum orientale; for the secular evidence does not 
prove a restoration by mid-381. A faint possibility, we may think, 
if the region had been finally transferred to the East; but let it be 
allowed provisionally until more evidence has been considered. At 
least it is clear that a simpler reading of the’ situation is to accept 
Acholius’ see as civilly western in 381, some neighbouring western 
bishops being present as visitors at Constantinople, Acholius himself 
perhaps as much through his personal relation to ‘Theodosius, whom 
he had recently baptized, as through his geographical proximity. The 
names of these westerners, to whom Gregory Nazianzen refers, are 
not included among the subscriptions to the Council, of which they 
were not properly members. Moreover, if the Vicariate of Thessa- 
lonica is suggested as the reason for Acholius’ western allegiance in 
381, the likelihood that Gregory and Theodosius and the Council of 
Constantinople would all have accepted it without demur is indeed 
slight. 


(ii) The Council of Aquileia, 381.’ 
For some time the Danubian provinces had been Arian, under the 


* e.g. Jalland, Church and Papacy, 251, ‘Acholius of Thessalonica was the 
only bishop who could in any sense be accounted a Western, though as he now 
belonged to the part of the Empire which was being administered at Constan- 
tinople . . . he can scarcely count as such.’ Cf. Kidd, Roman Primacy, 63. 

* The Gesta of the council date its opening 3 Sept. 381. Zeiller (op. cit., 
331-3) accepts this. Loofs (Herzog—Hauck, s.v. Arianismus) would alter this 
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influence of Ursacius and Valens and with a homoean bishop, 
Germinius, at Sirmium, capital of Illyricum. A change was apparent 
at the Council of Sirmium, 378," when, or in 380, the orthodox 
Anemius succeeded Germinius. A little later, probably in 378 while 
their provinces were still western, two Arian bishops, Palladius of 
Ratiaria and Secundianus probably of Singidunum,’ asked Gratian to 
prevent their deposition from their sees without a fair hearing. 
Gratian promised a general council, but was persuaded by Ambrose 
that a western council would be sufficient and more convenient 
(Gest. Aquil. 4). So the council, composed largely of Illyrian and 
N. Italian bishops, but open to others, met at Aquileia in 381. 
fastern bishops were invited, but none arrived. What jurisdiction 
had this council over Palladius and Secundianus? Kauffmann, editor 
of the Dissertatio Maximini, a defence of Palladius, treats them as 
subjects of the eastern empire; Dr. Dudden, if verbally non-com- 
mittal, presumably does the same—‘The sees of Palladius and 
Secundianus belonged ecclesiastically to the West’ (St. Ambrose, i. 
200 n., 1935). In the body of his St. Ambroise (1933) Palanque 
writes of them as subjects of Theodosius, but this is altered in the 
errata slip, which refers to his Essai (1933) and to Stein in Rheinisches 
Museum, an article not included in the bibliography of the book. 
Now a prima facie case can easily be built up for regarding these two 
bishops as eastern subjects. In Diss. Max. 64 the statement that 
‘episcopi nostri’ came ‘in partibus occidentalibus de Illyrico’ is inde- 
cisive since ‘etiam ad orientem perrexerunt’. The writer must be 
thinking geographically. But Palladius certainly objected to the 
council’s jurisdiction, appealed to Theodosius and spoke of eastern 
bishops as ‘consortes nostri’.3 Against this, can it be shown that he 
and Secundianus belonged to the western empire? 

First, the council itself had no doubt of its competence, and not 
merely because the emperor had ordered Palladius’ attendance, nor 
because it could consider itself general, easterners having been invited, 
but because it reckoned Palladius western. So Ambrose replies in 


to May. He was followed by Palanque, Palanque by Dudden (Ambrose, i. 201) 
and Dudden by Jalland (Church and Papacy, 253). But Palanque reverted to 
the September date in Hist. Eglise, iii. 292. My argument in no way depends 
on the date, but the earlier would carry the evidence for the return of Illyri- 
cum nearer 380. 

* Zeiller (op. cit., 309-27) argues that the Illyrian council previously put in 
375 was at Sirmium in 378, and that Anemius may have been consecrated 
then. Palanque accepts, Campenhausen rejects, this. 

2 Zeiller again (150). His province was certainly Moesia I in Illyricum 
orientale, enough for my purpose. 

3 Palladius: Absentibus sacerdotibus nostris nos respondere non possumus. 
Ambrose: Qui sunt consortes vestri? P. Orientales episcopi. . .. P. Numquid 
si orientales non fuissent conventi, nos convenissemus? (Gest. Aquil.6 and 10). 
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Gest. Aquil. 10-11: ‘Sequestrata sit causa orientalium, sententiam 
tuam hodie quaero’—i.e. you are no easterner—while in 6-7 he 
deals with Palladius’ desire for eastern colleagues by stating that it is 
quite normal for eastern and western councils to meet separately— 
i.e. we do not need a general council to deal with this matter of our 
own. Further, the synodical letters (Ambros. Ep. xi, xii) describe 
the sees of both as ‘occidentales partes’—most explicitly in xii. 3, 
“equidem per occidentales partes duobus in angulis tantum, hoc est 
in latere Daciae Ripensis ac Moesiae fidei obstrepi videbatur’. 

Next, Palladius can never say bluntly that he is himself ‘ orientalis’. 
The council ought to be general, he was promised the presence of 
‘orientales’, they are his ‘consortes’, he would not have come if he 
had known of their absence—but not once, ‘I am an eastern bishop, 
and you westerners have no jurisdiction over me’. Is it not likely 
that, since Arianism had flourished along the Danube and in the 
East, Palladius means by ‘consortes’ neighbours, friends, and sym- 
pathizers, in whose presence at Aquileia lay his only hope of escaping 
condemnation ? 

Lack of evidence obscures Gratian’s attitude to the council and 
to Palladius. I have assumed above, with Tillemont, Zeiller, Palanque, 
Dudden, and others, that Gratian promised a council in 378, when 
Palladius was his subject. Of this there is no proof, but Gest. Aquil. 
8 and 10 suggest most naturally that Palladius’ interview with Gratian 
at Sirmium was his second, and that the emperor then instructed him 
to attend a council already arranged. If so, the meeting at Sirmium 
must have been in autumn 380 (Seeck, Regesten, p. 254), and Palladius 
and Secundianus at this time subjects of Theodosius. Perhaps it was 
precisely because they were no longer Gratian’s subjects that they asked 
if they need now attend the council which he had promised, but not yet 
assembled. He said they must, but (or so they understood) promised 
that it should be a general council, at which they, at the moment 
easterners, would find eastern colleagues.’ They cannot refuse. After 
all, Gratian is their emperor. (We speak for convenience of eastern 
and western empires, but constitutionally the empire was one.) Now 
if we could suppose that before the Council of Aquileia met (whether 
in May or September 381) eastern Illyricum had been restored to 
Gratian, the position is much clearer. Palladius, we have seen, could 
not call himself ‘ orientalis’ and was treated by the council as ‘occi- 
dentalis’. Still, he had a real grievance, for no eastern bishops were 
present after all, nor any even from Illyricum orientale except himself 
and Secundianus. Ambrose had ‘packed’ the council. Doctrinally 
he can have no hope, so he disputes the council’s competence. Even 
so, however aggrieved he may be that Ambrose has persuaded Gratian 


? Or Gratian may have known by then of the impending restoration. 
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to alter its constitution, he cannot dispute the imperial letter‘ (Gest. 
Aquil. 3-6). The council continues to handle the matter as purely 
western, ecclesiastically and civilly, by condemning the two bishops 
and asking Gratian* to ensure the deposition of these Dacian bishops 
‘datis apicibus clementiae vestrae ad judicia competentia’ (Amb. Ep. 
x. 8). What of the appeal to Theodosius? Maximinus says, on the 
evidence of Auxentius of Durostorum, that Palladius went together 
with Ulfilas to the court of Theodosius, who promised a council, but 
was dissuaded (Diss. Max. 41 and 71-3). This appears to be in 383 
(cf. Socrates, H.E., v. 10) but may be earlier. The Dissertatio, here 
fragmentary and clumsily glossed, is not easy to interpret, but, in my 
judgement, this is no juridical appeal to Theodosius as sovereign but 
an attempt, with eastern Arians (hence the cooperation of Ulfilas) to get 
from Theodosius the general council which Gratian (or Ambrose!) had 
frustrated. It failed, and that Palladius was not restored to his see is 
proved by the very appearance of the Dissertatio. The ‘appeal’ has 
no bearing on the civil status of Palladius. 

Since, however, there are gaps in the evidence, allowing other con- 
jectural accounts of the incident, I will not claim that this council 
alone proves Illyricum orientale to have been civilly western in 381. 
That it was ecclesiastically so is certain, as also that an Illyrian 
problem was handled without a thought of a vicariate of Thessalonica ; 
and with all the other evidence it is only a little less than demonstrated 
that the western ecclesiastical allegiance of the provinces in 381 was 
due to the simple fact that they were part of the western empire. 


(iii) The Council of Rome, 382. 
A western council was held at Rome under Damasus in autumn 
382. Among those present was ‘Acholius who, though his country 


* It is not clear to whom the imperial letter was sent. It cannot be the Vica- 
rius, despite dioecesis, which must therefore be used here in the general sense 
of sphere of administration. The Prefect of Italy is the most likely. The letter 
itself speaks of a reduction from a large western council (from all your diocese) 
to a smaller (Italy and neighbourhood). It is curious that Palladius refers to 
it as a change from a general to a western council. Presumably he speaks from 
his own knowledge of Gratian’s original promise. The point most important 
to him in the letter itself is its proof that the change was due to Ambrose. I 
have entertained the idea that, throughout the Gesta, orientales means no more 
than eastern Illyrians, Palladius and Secundianus being robbed of the support 
even of these consortes and sacerdotes nostri. ‘This would ease some problems, 
but Palladius could not have treated the West plus Illyricum orientale as con- 
stituting a general council, unless, contrary to all the evidence, that region was 
ecclesiastically eastern in 381. 

* The letter is addressed as usual to all the Augusti, but clearly intended for 
Gratian. ‘Congregare concilium studuistis’, despite the plural, is true only 
of Gratian, who is also addressed in the singular in § 2, ‘Gratiane, clementis- 
sime principum.’ 
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was now part of the Eastern Empire, was papal Vicar and ranked 
with the Westerns’ (Kidd, History, ii. 295; cf. Dudden, Ambrose, i. 
215, ‘Acholius of Thessalonica who counted as a Western ecclesiasti- 
cally’). Whether Acholius was papal Vicar has yet to be considered ; 
it is evident that his presence at this council may be due to his position 
as bishop of a leading see of the western empire. 


(iv) The beginnings of the Vicariate of Thessalonica.' 

(a) Damasus and Acholius. ‘The evidence is only two letters of 
Damasus to Acholius (Coll. Thess. i, ii = JK 237-8) and the statements 
of Innocent. Given the belief that Illyricum orientale became per- 
manently part of the eastern empire in 379, and given the later vicariate, 
it was a natural conjecture that Damasus, in order to retain ecclesi- 
astical control of the transferred region, founded the vicariate. But 
in his letters Damasus merely asks Acholius to use his influence at 
Constantinople (and it may have been considerable with Theodosius) 
to prevent the acceptance of Maximus the Cynic as Bishop of Constan- 
tinople. No juridical authority is conferred. Of course Damasus may 
have been alarmed by the provisional transfer, but if this was as short 
as now appears, there was no great cause for misgiving until after 
Constantinople, by canon 3, had announced so formally and emphati- 
cally the eastern principle that the ecclesiastical hierarchy should be 
determined by the civil rank of sees. Since the ultimate transfer of 
Illyricum to the East may have been mooted long before 395, it would 
not be unlikely, a priori, that Damasus should set up the vicariate, 
especially after Constantinople, 381. In fact, however, his letters 
precede the council and grant no jurisdiction.* There is thus no ex- 
tant evidence for a vicariate under Damasus. Innocent’s statement 
(which Puller thought Duchesne should have taken more seriously !— 
Primitive Saints, 3 ed., 157-8) that Damasus, Siricius, and Anasta- 
sius granted to Thessalonica ‘omnia quae in illis partibus gererentur 
. . . cognoscenda’ (Coll. Thess. iv = JK 285) is a readily understood 
generalization, magnifying the precedents. Damasus first began to 
‘use’ Thessalonica, but the vicariate proper grew gradually. It is 
noteworthy that Leo (Coll. Thess. xxiii = JK 404) says that Siricius 
‘certa tum primum ratione commisit’ the care of Illyricum to Anysius 


* I have assumed that it is no longer necessary to defend the authenticity of 
the Collectio Thessalonicensis. For details see Streichhan in Z. Savigny Stif- 
tung, Kanon. Abt. 1922, Vélker in Z. f. Kirchengeschichte, 1927, and Caspar, 
Papstum, i. 293-5, 308-13. Silva-Tarouca, in his edition of the Collectio from 
the only good MS. (Rome, 1937), points out that some of Friedrich’s suspicions 
were due to the corruptions of the current printed text. 

* Actually the letters fall within Illyricum’s eastern period. If Damasus’ 
tone is thought authoritative (it is not particularly strong), this might go to 
show that the provinces remained ecclesiastically western during the provi- 
sional transfer. 
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of Thessalonica. Leo also makes too much of a precedent, but passes 
over Damasus. So Duchesne, Zeiller, Jalland, and many others have 
attributed the origin of the vicariate to Siricius. This better view 
of Damasus’ relation to Acholius is all the easier when it is realized 
that the transfer of the provinces had been so quickly annulled. 

(6) Siricius: Here we have Siricius’ letter to Anysius ‘ut nulli 
licentia esset sine consensu tuo in IIlyrico episcopos ordinare praesu- 
mere’ (Coll. Thess. iii = JK 259), the Epistola de causa Bonosi (JK 261; 
see vi below), and again the statements of Innocent and Leo. Dr. 
Jalland (The Church and the Papacy, 272-3) formulates his actions 
thus: ‘Siricius took it upon himself to nominate its bishop Anysius 
as metropolitan, assigning to him the whole of the new prefecture ' of 
Illyricum as his sphere of jurisdiction, with the special duty of securing 
the election of fit candidates to the Illyrian episcopate.’ ‘Sphere of 
jurisdiction’ and ‘special duty’ are misleading, since Siricius’ own 
letter speaks of no other duty or jurisdiction than the supervision of 
episcopal appointments, which does not constitute a vicariate. Can 
we penetrate to Siricius’ motive? It is possible enough that even 
before 395 Constantinople used any available means to bring this 
Greek region within its sphere of influence and that Siricius chose a 
see now civilly more important than Sirmium and also apostolic, which 
suited Roman theory, to exercise super-metropolitan powers. It would 
not be necessary to conclude that he was trying to capture eastern 
provinces; such action as he took would be the more easy if the 
provinces were still western. Nor should we assume that it must 
have been directed against Constantinople, since he may well have 
been jealous of Milan under Ambrose, who had already taken part in 
the consecration of Anemius of Sirmium, caput Illyrici,* had managed 
at Aquileia the condemnation of Dacian bishops and (but probably 
after Siricius’ undated letter) was to lead the council of Capua in 
condemning Bonosus, another Dacian. I conclude that Siricius’ action 
was sufficiently important to give rise to the over-statements of 
Innocent and Leo, but fell short of a vicariate, and that, when the 
secular evidence, especially for 386, is taken into account, it is im- 
possible to say that he was exercising ecclesiastical superiority over a 
portion of the eastern empire, and also that, while jealousy of Con- 
stantinople remains possible, he may just as well have been trying to 
secure control of Illyricum orientale against Milan. 

* “New prefecture’ is inaccurate before 395 or 396. If there was a separate 
prefecture of Illyricum between 378 and 395, it was western, it was not new, 
but a revival, and it included Illyricum occidentale, which was never under 
the vicariate of Thessalonica. See Stein and Palanque in Byzantion, ix. 

* Anemius may mean head of Illyricum occidentale; but perhaps he is trying 


to preserve the prestige of his see, formerly capital of all three Illyrian dioceses, 
but now civilly less important than Thessalonica. 
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(c) Anastasius and Innocent: According to Innocent I (Ep. i=JK 
285) Anastasius confirmed the existing rights of Thessalonica ‘omnia 
quae in illis partibus gererentur . . . cognoscenda’. Innocent himself 
defines the area (Dacia and Macedonia) and first uses the phrase ‘vice 
nostra’, so that, at least from his time, the vicariate truly existed. 
About Anastasius we must be cautious, since no letters from him to 
Thessalonica are extant. He may have extended its previous privileges, 
or Innocent may again exaggerate the precedent for his own actions. 
In either case, Anastasius became pope after the final transference of 
Illyricum orientale to the eastern empire in 395. Not until then, 
whether due to Anastasius or to Innocent, was there a western ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction, through a papal vicar at Thessalonica, over eastern 
provinces." 


(v) Theodosius and the Massacre at Thessalonica. 

That it was Theodosius who ordered the massacre at Thessalonica 
in 390, for which Ambrose compelled him to do penance, is no obstacle 
to the belief that eastern Illyricum was then politically western. The 
evidence of the legislation, as set out in Seeck’s Regesten, and of the 
coinage (Pearce, opp. citt.) makes it quite clear that Valentinian held 
only the Gallic Prefecture de facto from 388 to 391, but also that 
Theodosius controlled Iliyricum, Italy, and Africa for Valentinian as 
part of the western empire (cf. I. ix above). 


(vi) Bonosus at the Council of Capua, 391-2. 

In the winter of 391-2 a council, over which Ambrose presided, 
met at Capua. An African canon (C. Carthage, 397, c. 38) calls it 
plenarium, which need mean no more than ‘super-provincial’, since 
the general council of the African provinces is described as ‘ universale’ 
(Cod. Can. Ecc. Afr. 28). It would be fair, I think, to argue that this 
was a western council, since Evagrius, one of the claimants to the 
see of Antioch, and so an interested party, was the only eastern present, 
so far as we know. Then the case of Bonosus of Naissus or Sardica’ 
(both in the Dacian diocese, i.e. eastern Illyricum) would clearly be 
a western matter, leaving us to settle only whether his diocese was 
both ecclesiastically and civilly western (as the arguments already 
used seem to prove, against Zeiller and Alféldi) or merely the former. 
To be safe, however, let us suppose that the council was in principle 
general, as had certainly been the intention when it was summoned. 


? I agree with Streichhan that the vicariate grew piecemeal, but, like Vélker, 
cannot accept his theory of a Thessalonian exarchate in the fourth century; 
Vélker also attributes the real foundation of the vicariate to Innocent. So did 
Hinschius. I am not discussing the full meaning of Innocent’s actions, for 
which see Caspar. 

* Marius Mercator says Sardica. So Rauschen, Campenhausen. Zeiller (op. 
cit. 159) argued for Naissus. So Palanque. 
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Its main business was the Antiochene schism, an eastern question, 
but one on which the West must take a line. Unable to decide, Capua 
asked the see of Alexandria to conclude the matter. It then took up 
the case of Bonosus, for which the evidence is unfortunately slight. 
Again the council failed to reach a decision except ‘ ut finitimi Bonoso 
atque eius accusatoribus iudices tribuerentur et praecipue Macedones, 
qui cum episcopo Thessalonicensi de eius factis vel scriptis cognosce- 
rent’ (Ep. de Bonoso). When the Macedonians condemned and 
deposed him, Bonosus wrote to Ambrose asking whether he need 
submit. Yes, said Ambrose; but he remained difficult, so that the 
Macedonian bishops tried to escape responsibility for a final verdict. 
The reply to their request is the Epistola de causa Bonosi, ascribed 
either to Siricius or to Ambrose, and printed with the letters of both. 

Now it becomes clear that, whether or not the council was general, 
Bonosus reckoned himself ecclesiastically western. The East takes no 
notice of the case; Bonosus does not appeal to the East but writes to 
Ambrose; the‘ finitimi’ are Macedonians, although the eastern province 
of Thrace was geographically nearer to his see, Naissus or Sardica. 
The last point alone strongly suggests that Capua either wished to, 
or had to, treat the case as purely western. But was Bonosus only 
ecclesiastically and not civilly western? Suppose (though I do not 
believe it) that the secular evidence is not conclusive. Then Illyricum 
orientale might be ecclesiastically western, though politically eastern, 
either because of a general agreement that the provinces should retain 
their position in the western church or because of the vicariate of 
Thessalonica. The first I must allow to be possible (if secular evidence 
is disregarded) but improbable, since one would expect to find Con- 
stantinople opposing it (cf. 11. i above). The second, I believe, is 
quite excluded by this case of Bonosus. 

First, the case was not dealt with in the first instance by the 
Bishop of Thessalonica as vicar, nor, when it came to Capua, did the 
council refer it to him as vicar, but to Macedonian bishops with him 
as ‘finitimi’. Next, although Bonosus’ appeal to Ambrose does not 
disprove the existence of the vicariate, since he could have approached 
him either as the president at Capua or to see whether the Bishop of 
Milan would support an attack on a piece of Roman machinery, 
nevertheless the appeal of the Macedonian bishops and still more the 
answer are decisive. This Epistola de causa Bonosi is ascribed either 
to Siricius or to Ambrose, writing on behalf of a Council of Milan 
held in 393. Palanque believes Cavallera (Bull. Litt. Eccles., 1920) to 
have refuted the attribution to Siricius. I have not seen this article, 
but the argument from the similarity between Epistola 4-6 and Am- 
brose, Inst. Virg. 46-50 is powerful. Suppose, however, that Siricius 
was the author. How could he have simply supported the authority of 
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Capua without any reference to juridical powers which he (it is sup- 
posed) had himself given to the Bishop of Thessalonica as papal vicar ? 
But if Ambrose wrote it, again why no reference to the vicariate ? 
Because, it might be said, Milan wished to ignore it. Ambrose would 
then press the responsibility of the Macedonians to the Council of 
Capua only. That isa possible argument, but it would not explain why 
the papal vicar at Thessalonica should have written to ask a council 
at Milan whether he need exercise his jurisdiction. It is evident that 
whatever jurisdiction the Macedonian bishops had in this case was 
entrusted to them by Capua, and that, when they found themselves 
in a difficulty after the dissolution of the council, they went for advice 
not to Rome, but to Milan, in whose ecclesiastical ‘ sphere of influence’ 
(for there is no question of a constitution elaborated by canon law) 
they still felt themselves to be. Consequently, whether the letter was 
written by Siricius or Ambrose, it proves that no juridical vicariate 
of Thessalonica yet existed. Moreover, while this incident alone 
would not prove that Bonosus was a subject of the western empire, 
once the secular evidence is admitted to prove Dacia still western, 
the case is freed from complications. We can now make bold to say 
that a western council examined his teaching, and referred him to 
a group of western provinces neighbouring his own. As the matter 
was not easily concluded, Milan, still the ‘moral’ metropolis of 
Illyricum as well as N. Italy, was invoked. Such an incident, though 
incompatible with a juridical vicariate, may well be looked upon as 
one of its causes. 


III. ConcLusiIons 


(i) All the evidence combines to demonstrate that Illyricum 
orientale though transferred to the eastern empire for a time in 379- 
80, was ecclesiastically western from 381 to 393. 

(ii) The secular evidence proves that it was also politically 
western, though practically controlled by Theodosius, from 386 to 
395, and, if short of demonstration, almost proves it for 382-6. 

(iii) Ecclesiastical evidence reinforces this for 381, so assisting 
Stein’s hypothesis of a restoration in autumn 380, and for 391-3, 
against Alféldi’s views. 

(iv) Conversely, the ecclesiastical incidents are all most simply 
explained if eastern Illyricum was juridically in the western empire 
from 381 to 393. 

(v) No vicariate of Thessalonica was necessary before 395 on the 
ground usually alleged, viz. that the Pope tried thus to retain within 
his control provinces transferred to the East. 

(vi) There is no convincing evidence that a true vicariate, with 
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judicial competence over Dacia and Macedonia, existed before 395; 
and the case of Bonosus is strongly against its existence in 391-3. 
(vii) The steps which Siricius took towards a vicariate (a) stopped 
short of giving it such jurisdiction as it possessed under Innocent and 
Leo, and (6) may have been inspired by jealousy of Milan rather than, 
or as much as, Constantinople. S. L. GREENSLADE 


ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS AND JOHN WESLEY 


Last year’s reprint of Professor Allison Peers’s scholarly rendering of 
the complete works of that great saint and admirable poet St. John 
of the Cross must have come asa great boon to many readers. Spanish 
books are not too readily procured in this country at the best of times, 
and in these days of war they are almost unprocurable. The only 
complete version before that of Professor Peers in 1935, David Lewis’s 
translation of 1864, dates from a time before the constitution of a 
really trustworthy text by the researches of modern Spanish scholars 
into the manuscripts and the early printed editions. Hence for many 
of us Professor Peers has provided our first opportunity of real acquain- 
tance with the saint’s work as a whole, and it is only as a whole that 
it can be rightly understood or properly appreciated. The treatise on 
the Dark Night of the Soul, which is perhaps better known in this 
country than any of the other three, is pretty certain to be misjudged, 
and to convey a false impression of its writer, unless we are careful to 
remember that what it describes is not the whole of the soul’s route 
from time to eternity but its initial stage, and that even that stage is 
not completely described in the text as we have it. If we took the Dark 
Night by itself as a complete [tinerarium in Deum, we might well suppose 
that the journey runs from start to finish through the Valley of the 
Shadow, but when we go on to the Cdntico Espiritual we find that, as 
in the Pilgrim’s Progress, there is the sunlight of morning on the road 
at the other end of the valley; ‘dereliction’ is no doubt an episode in 
the story, but not its central theme; the way of the Christian pilgrim 
being a via crucis, of course lies through Gethsemane and leads to 
Golgotha, but its end is Ascension. ‘This terrible St. John of the 
Cross’ is the phrase of a well-known French décadent of the end of 
the last century, but it is peace and rapture, not terror, that are the 
characteristic notes of the imperishable little handful of poems, even of 
the particular poem upon which the Dark Night itself is a commentary ; 
they are what Shelley calls Dante’s Paradiso, ‘songs of heavenly love’. 

It was my chance that while I was recently engaged in the careful 
perusal of Professor Peers’s volumes I was also re-reading another 
well-known work, so like in some ways and so very unlike in others, 
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John Wesley’s Journal; and this coincidence, too, I account a piece of 
good fortune. The combination of so much likeness with such glaring 
unlikeness is provocative of thoughts which may perhaps lead us to 
profitable conclusions about the real nature of what we loosely call 
Mysticism and its proper place in the Christian life. In certain funda- 
mental things the Spanish Carmelite of the sixteenth century and the 
Anglican clergyman of the eighteenth are entirely at one. Both are 
resolute at all costs to recover, first for themselves and then for all 
whom they can influence, the genuine spirit of the religion of the first 
‘apostolic’ Christians. Both are convinced that real Christianity is not 
what the world at large, even the so-called ‘ religious world’, too often 
takes it to be, a simple matter of conformity to certain rules of outward 
conduct and the practice of certain external devotions; it is a steady 
and progressive work of grace, an actual transformation of the affections 
and the will, effected from within the recesses of a man’s soul by the 
unseen presence of God, a refashioning of a personality from its very 
foundations—that or nothing. Both—though the Spaniard reveals 
himself on occasion as a graduate in the current Thomist philosophy 
—are in essentials what the Englishman called himself, men of a single 
book, and that book the Bible. Both show the same heroic singleness 
of purpose, the same inflexible resolution to ‘know nothing but Christ 
crucified’, to eliminate from life all interests but the one supreme 
interest of yielding to and co-operating with the divine transformation 
of personality at its source. Both, as a consequence, found themselves 
‘in perils often’ from the opposition provoked by their missionary 
efforts to communicate their own passion to societies which hated to 
be reformed, and both faced these perils with the same constancy. If 
Wesley was mishandled by mobs too often encouraged by the local 
magistrates or clergy, St. John of the Cross fared as ill or worse at the 
hands of Carmelite houses with no desire for the revival of austere 
discipline. But, and this is the interesting point, with all these simi- 
larities, while St. John presents the mystical doctrine as the very 
central truth of Christianity, Wesley, as is shown by repeated passages 
of his Journal, came in the end to regard ‘the mystics’, whom he had 
once venerated, as the most dangerous of all corrupters of the simpli- 
city of the Gospel and the subtlest enemies of the soul. 

Now it is made clear enough what was the immediate cause of this 
revulsion of feeling; it was growing dissatisfaction with the speculative 
teaching and the practical influence of Wesley’s own former associates, 
the Moravian Brethren. He had begun by thinking them a living 
example, perhaps the only living example in the world, of a really 
Christian community. But on longer and closer acquaintance he very 
gravely modified his judgement. More and more he came to suspect 
them as a body—how justly or unjustly does not concern us here— 
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of craft, dissimulation, and actual financial dishonesty. The tree which 
bore this fruit, he argued, must be unsound at the core; such evil 
practice must have its origin in deep-seated error. And this error he 
found in a Quietism which he rightly diagnosed as directly due to the 
influence of Luther. The Moravians, he declared—again the justice 
of the charge does not concern us here—forbid the sinner who is 
seeking salvation to perform any ‘external works of mercy’ to his 
fellow-men, or even to approach the sacraments, to frequent the public 
worship of God, or to read the Scriptures. All these acts, they say, 
are dead works apart from ‘faith’, and faith is entirely the super- 
naturally bestowed gift of God. A man can do nothing whatsoever 
towards his own salvation, except to wait in complete passivity until 
it shall please God to impart this gift; before it has been given our 
works cannot please God, and when it has been given all ‘ works’ are 
superfluous, since the man who has faith is already acceptable to God 
without them. This solifidian Quietism is, in Wesley’s eyes, Satan’s 
most cunning device for the entanglement of souls; the Moravians 
have learned it from Luther, and Luther from the ‘mystics’, particu- 
larly from the Theologia Deutsch ; what, then, can the mystic doctrine 
be but Satan disguising himself, as the apostle foretold, as an angel 
of light? 

St. John of the Cross, indeed, shows himself as hostile to this kind 
of solifidian Quietism as ever Wesley was, but, so far as I am aware, 
there is no evidence that the latter was acquainted with the Spanish 
mysticism of the Counter-reformation, whereas he was familiar with 
the writings of French and English pietists of Quietist leanings, and 
presumably interpreted the classics of medieval Mysticism by their 
light. We cannot fairly evade the question whether a morally per- 
nicious Quietism of this kind is a valid inference from the premises of 
the great mystics. If it is, then Wesley’s condemnatory verdict on 
Mysticism is unescapable; the path to which we are invited by Bona- 
ventura, Tauler, Rolle, and so many others, must, for all its apparent 
promise, be no better than a straying out of the way, which leads in 
the end to Doubting Castle and Giant Despair. In view of the lives 
and deaths of these men such a conclusion seems as improbable as 
unwelcome. But is there a point of view from which we may see that 
wisdom is justified of both her children: that St. John is, in principle, 
right and yet Wesley not simply wrong? 

There is one way of dealing with the matter which is naturally 
tempting to our British self-complacency, but must be definitely re- 
jected as false to the facts. We must not say that the difference here 
is just that between a credulous Spanish ‘ Papist’ of the sixteenthcentury 
and a more ‘enlightened’ Oxonian of the eighteenth: it is not that the 
Spaniard is tainted with a credulity from which the Englishman is free. 
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There is, in fact, singularly little of the sixteenth-century Spaniard about 
St. John, little for which a reader of to-day has to make allowance on 
the score of time and place. One might say indeed that there is little 
about him which is even specifically Roman, beyond his sincere pro- 
fession of complete submission to the authority of the Roman Church. 
In what he presents as the teaching of the Church there is little or 
nothing which would not be recognized as ‘ the Church’s teaching’ by 
an orthodox Anglican, or for the matter of that, an orthodox Scottish 
Presbyterian. In the matter of credulity in particular, it is Wesley, 
not Juan de Yepes, for whom the big allowances have to be made. A 
reader who goes to the Ascent of Mount Carmel or the Dark Night, in 
quest of ‘the occult’ or of ‘psychic phenomena’ will be almost as 
badly disappointed as if he had taken up the Enneads of Plotinus with 
the same hope. No doubt he will find occasional references to ‘interior ’ 
visions and auditions and the like, but there are no detailed descriptions 
of them, and we soon discover that the writer has the greatest distrust 
of all such things; the great majority of them he regards as illusions 
due sometimes to physical ill-health, and sometimes to the deceits of 
the evil one, and even the genuine minority as things to be enjoyed 
at the moment of their occurrence, but never dwelt upon in retrospect, 
or mistaken for evidence of spiritual proficiency. If you want wonders 
of this kind, it is to Wesley’s Journal that you should go; there you 
will find them in abundance, demoniacs, witches, ghosts, devils, angels, 
and the whole paraphernalia of the vulgar supernaturalism. It is 
Wesley who, when a runaway horse nearly causes him a fatal accident, 
records his certainty that devils frightened the horse and angels averted 
the consequences. When St. John makes his wonderful escape from 
the convent in which he had been imprisoned, all he tells his friends 
is that, despairing of scaling the wall, he ‘addressed himself to Our 
Lady’ and ‘found myself on the outside, I know not how’; if the 
friends interpret this as a miraculous translation, that is no more than 
their interpretation. 

The plain fact is that, with whatever differences in temperament 
and vocabulary, the Spaniard and the Englishman are at bottom at one 
about the goal of our human pilgrimage through life. Both are alike 
convinced that the true destiny of the human spirit, missed, alas, by 
most of us, is a conscious and permanent union with the indwelling 
spirit of God, a personal re-enactment, by ‘participation’ (to use the 
Platonic term), of the mystery of the Incarnation of the Word. This 
is, in the traditional phraseology of the Mystics, the ‘fruitive’ union 
to which the purgation and illumination of which St. John has so much 
to say are the successive steps, and he does not scruple on occasion to 
call this supreme consummation, as it had been called by Greek Fathers, 
a ‘deification’ by adoption of the transfigured human soul. Wesley 
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would probably have scrupled at this language; yet it is just this and 
nothing else which is meant by the ‘entire sanctification’, the ‘ perfection 
in love’, to which he exhorted all his followers to aspire, and short of 
which he denied that a genuine Christian can be content to rest. Even 
the language of ‘deification’ reappears in Wesleyan hymnology in such 
lines as these: 

O the grace unspeakable, 

While unnumbered ages roll, 

God delights in man to dwell, 

Soul of each believing soul. 


In fact, it would be no more than the truth to say that in principle 
the ‘union’ of which the Mystics tell us is simply the completion of 
what old-fashioned Evangelicals used to call ‘heart-work’ in religion; 
the rightly practising Mystic is just an Evangelical very clearly conscious 
of what he is doing and where he is going. 

This is the less to be wondered at when we consider that not all 
Mysticism is Christian, or even consciously theistic. The aspiration 
of the created soul to conscious union with its uncreated source is 
characteristic of humanity universal; we can trace it in the utterances 
of spirits as different from one another as, for example, those of 
Plotinus, Maulana Raimi, Henry Vaughan, Wordsworth, Shelley. But 
the infinite may be attained along more than one road, and at very 
different levels of spirituality ; what is distinctive of genuinely Christian 
Mysticism, as against all naturalistic or merely theistic varieties, is 
that it finds its own way to ‘union’ in the soul’s interior reproduction 
of the life of Christ, and in particular of the Passion and Resurrection. 
It is the simple acting out of the principle Christus via, veritas, vita. 
But here there seems to be a difficulty. Could not as much be said of 
all Christians, whether mystics or not? Does not St. Paul, for instance, 
take it for granted that this is the life that all his converts at Colossae 
are, at least, professing to lead? How, then, can the mystic way be 
either what its classical exponents hold, a very special adventure not 
to be embarked upon without great presumption or grave perils, except 
by the few who have a vocation for it, or, as Wesley came to declare, 
a trap laid by the arch-enemy for the undoing of souls? 

It is only with much hesitation and misgiving that I venture to offer 
some reflections on the problem. A Roman director of souls, I am sure, 
would say that it would be little better than a tempting of God for any 
man without the vocation to attempt to lead the life of a St. John of 
the Cross, and I am at least certain that for the rank and file of us, who 
have not had his experiences of ‘iilumination’, to say nothing of ‘ frui- 
tive union’, it verges on temerity to theorize about a promised land 
which we have not entered. I can only plead in extenuation that, as 
Plotinus says, though few of us use the mystic’s faculty, it is one which 
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presumably most of us have, at least in a rudimentary form. Much 
in the same way most of us are neither musicians nor poets, but few 
or none are wholly deaf to the appeal of poetry and music. We have 
a rudimentary perception of both and thus, in our humble degree, we 
can imperfectly divine what music and poetry are to the more richly 
dowered. What is more, if we will go to school to them in all humility 
and docility, we can educate our own poor powers of appreciation; 
we can learn to see by their light, not indeed all that they behold, but 
more than we could have done, left to ourselves. Though I can never 
be Wordsworth or Shelley, I can learn from them how to capture 
some gleam of the light which shone upon Nature for Shelley and 
Wordsworth. So also, I should say, we can reach some distant con- 
ception of the meaning of life for the great Mystics. Many of us must 
have travelled at least some steps of the road on which they are so far 
ahead. If we know little or nothing for ourselves of the sunlight of 
‘illumination’, we do know something of the ‘dark night’ of sense and 
spirit,and perhaps even, though we have never set foot in the land of 
Beulah, we have had some rare and fleeting distant prospect of it through 
the perspective glass of which Bunyan writes. At any rate I can make 
no better excuse for the remarks which I proceed to offer for what 
little they may be worth. 

To begin with, it seems to me that Wesley was led, apparently by 
native temperament, to a grave confusion which radically vitiates his 
whole judgement of the Mystics and their doctrine and practice. His 
whole life, at every turn, reveals him as a man of action, not of thought. 
He might well have been a great administrator, or commander, or 
organizer, but never a great theologian or philosopher. Acting and 
directing the action of others, not thinking, were his forte. No man 
could act with more promptitude, courage, or decision, but he had not 
the intellectual patience or the sense for fine distinctions indispensable 
for adventure in thinking. And so, as it seems to me, he missed an all- 
important distinction which is vital to a sound judgement in this matter, 
the distinction between the grace which is a requisite of salvation and 
is universally offered by God to all of us and the graces which are 
given to some and withheld from others according to their vocation, 
though both those to whom they are granted and those to whom they 
are denied are equally within the Kingdom of Heaven. The great 
doctors of Mysticism are, I think, always alive to this distinction. They 
recognize that the call to the life of contemplation is, as the theologians 
say, gratia gratis data, not the grace without which it is impossible to 
please God. There are more ways to Heaven than their own,and I donot 
believe they ever forget this. When they seem to do so, that is because 
their instructions are usually addressed, as St. John’s were, to professed 
‘religious’ whose habit is, or ought to be, evidence of a vocation to tread 
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the particular path of the contemplator. In Dante’s Paradiso only one 
sphere out of nine is allotted to the contemplatives, but Dante’s Heaven 
has a place for Justinian and Cacciaguida no less than for St. Benedict. 
One may agree with Wesley that every sincere Christian is called upon 
to aspire to ‘ perfection’ and yet hold also that there are more guises of 
perfection than one. 

Wesley’s mistake, natural enough in any man who has not the inex- 
haustible intellectual patience of the born ‘thinker’, was, I believe, to 
expect all genuine ‘religious experience’ to exhibit the same pattern, 
and even to express itself in nearly identical language. This was some- 
thing more than a merely speculative mistake; it led to practical con- 
sequences of grave moment. His Journal is full of passages which 
show that it was his habit to encourage persons, often very young and 
callow persons, who had only recently been awakened from a life of 
complete worldliness, or worse, to await the speedy bestowal of a 
‘ perfection’ which might come miraculously upon them at any moment 
in all its completeness, and when it does come, can be precisely dated 
by the clock. In other words, he encouraged his followers to expect to 
reach the ‘fruitive union’ without passing through the dark night of 
‘purgation’ as a preparation for it. They were to wait and pray, even 
pray incessantly, for its arrival, but not, beyond this, to work for it. 
Thus the opportunity, afforded by the ‘ night’, of testing the aspirant’s 
vocation and discovering whether he is aiming at the best in what is 
for him a mistaken way is simply lost, and lost because his spiritual 
pride has never understood that the topmost Heaven is not thus to be 
scaled at a bound; there is a way, a long and difficult way to it, and 
a science by which the way can be charted. Right as he was against his 
opponents in his hostility to both tepid religiosity and Calvinist Anti- 
nomianism, there was some substance in their charge against him 
of confusing the ‘state of grace’ with that of glory. He would have 
done well to remember the familiar proverb ‘ more haste, less speed’, 
and he might have remembered it better if he had been more willing 
to learn from the Mystics. 

Closely connected with this intellectual impatience is another very 
dangerous weakness which has been productive of much practical harm 
where the influence of Wesley has been potent. Dr. Whitehead has 
truly remarked that the Methodist movement is distinguished from other 
‘ religious awakenings’ which have made history on the large scale by 
being as barren of ideas as it was rich in emotions. This seems to me 
entirely true, and one ceases to wonder at it when one sees from the 
pages of the Fournal that it was Wesley’s way to cross-question his 
converts about their emotional experiences and to take their word for 
them without more evidence. We find him, for example, recording as 
conclusive the case of a young woman who claimed that at a precise 
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hour and minute of a certain day, she was suddenly ‘set free from all 
sin’, and had since never felt the least trace of any evil internal 
‘motion’. A more patient and careful thinker would have remembered 
the lesson which all the classics of mystical doctrine inculcate, that a 
man’s own emotions are the most untrustworthy of all guides to his 
spiritual state; no man can be pronounced ‘dead to sin’ simply 
because, since a certain date, he has not detected it in himself. And 
any practised director of souls should, one would think, have been 
alive to the danger that a cross-questioning of this kind would create 
in the party questioned ‘ motions’ of a spiritual pride or vanity that is 
itself a deadlier sin than those which, it is claimed, are already dead. 
Wesley himself has more than once to record an amazing ‘fall from 
grace’ on the part of persons who, according to him, have been 
already ‘ perfected in love’, and the general verdict of mankind on the 
common run of claimants to the experience is not easily to be set aside. 
One remembers the mot of Spurgeon that in most of them sin is not 
only dead but, like Lazarus, ‘stinketh’. The repeated injunction of the 
author of the Cloud of Unknowing that ‘the work’ is not safely to be 
entered upon, except under the guidance of a ‘director’, raises a 
difficulty ; for who is to assure us that he may not prove a misdirector ? 
St. John of the Cross is, in fact, convinced that this is only too often 
the case; ‘confessors’ in general prove a grave danger to the beginner 
on the road which leads to the summit of Mount Carmel, by their 
ignorance of the path. But the danger of attempting the ascent un- 
guided is at least equally grave. Here, if anywhere, it must never be 
forgotten that 
the Gods approve 
The depth, and not the tumult of the soul. 

Is there anything one would like to suggest by way of compensation 
as a possible reservation about the mystical doctrine as presented by St. 
John? We may perhaps ask whether he does not exaggerate on the 
other side, in his description of the sufferings of the purgative night. 
His insistence on this theme, as we cannot fail to observe, is in striking 
contrast to its comparative absence from so many of the outstanding 
classics of earlier Mysticism. It is only fair, of course, to remember 
that the account of the purgation given in his longest work is incom- 
plete; if the purgation of will had been treated there with the fullness 
with which he has dealt with the purgation of sense and intellect, the 
balance might perhaps have been redressed. Yet we can hardly avoid 
asking whether some at least of the mental distress which he seems to 
treat as the normal experience of the soul seeking perfection is really 
so normal and inevitable a feature of the soul’s probation as his text 
might suggest. May not much of it be pathological? May he not have 
taken for normal characteristics of the contemplative life in its initial 
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stages things which are in fact characteristic of the ‘religious’ com- 
mitted to the fully contemplative life by his profession, but without a 
really sufficient vocation to it? One suspects that there must have been 
many such unfortunates among the souls with whom it was his duty 
to deal. May not even he have, to some degree, fared like the medical 
expert who comes to detect in everyone symptoms of the particular 
disorder in which he has specialized ? 

However that may be, there is a more fundamental question to 
which I have never been able to return an answer which quite 
satisfies me. May not ‘Dionysius’ have set the theory of Mysticism 
awry from the outset by overdoing the ‘negative way’ in theology? 
And may this not have led the great exponents of Christian Mysticism 
to give a distorted philosophical interpretation of their own spiritual ex- 
periences? After all, where did ‘ Dionysius’ find the doctrine which he 
imported into Christianity? Not in the New Testament or in the early 
Fathers, but in the Parmenides of Plato, or rather not even there, but in 
the Commentary of Proclus on that perplexing dialogue. And the com- 
mentary of Proclus is an attempt to find theology of a kind in a dialogue 
which earlier Platonists had regarded, and, as most modern students 
are apparently satisfied, rightly, simply as a dialectical exercise. The 
unknowable ‘One’ of the Parmenides is not even the God of Plato, 
much less the Father in Heaven of the New Testament. We may rea- 
sonably think it a grave misfortune for medieval Christianity that the 
speculations of an anonymous Neo-platonist metaphysician should have 
been taken for the work of an immediate convert of St. Paul and imagined 
to be written with the authority of the Apostle of the Gentiles himself. 
The same thought is forced on us when we consider, as Dr. E. R. 
Bevan has done, the extreme agnosticism about God which some of the 
modern neo-Thomists read into their own master. This agnostic leaven 
was perhaps unavoidable even by great thinkers who accepted ‘ Dio- 
nysius’ as St. Paul’s convert and the repository of his teachings, but it 
is not so inexcusable in us, who know very well that he is only Proclus 
with a Christian veneer. 

I venture to think that it is high time that the Christian Church 
seriously faced the question whether the ‘ Areopagite’ is not actually 
tainted with heresy, as I confess it seems to me that the Theologia 
Deutsch is. To put it quite plainly, did ‘Dionysius’ really believe 
in the Word made flesh, as he ought to have done, or only in what he 
himself calls the ‘ super-essential Jesus’? If the true God has taken flesh 
and dwelt among us, the ‘negative theology’ cannot be the last word 
about Him, and if it is not, a good deal in the traditional expositions of 
Christian Mysticism may need to be carefully re-examined. 

A. E. TAYLor 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE ARABIC TEXT OF ECCLESIASTICUS IN THE 
BODLEIAN MS. HUNT. 260 


Tue Arabic Ecclesiasticus printed in the Paris and London Polyglots 
is ‘derived from a MS now at Paris (Colb. goo = de Sacy, 1) written 
in Egypt in the sixteenth century’.' With Smend’s verdict’? that this 
text is of little or no value for the emendation of the Peshitta Syriac 
of which it is a translation we may well agree, but his attribution of 
the defects of the text either to the corrupt state of the Syriac original 
or to the freedom with which the translator rendered it requires some 
modification. An examination of even so fragmentary a text as that 
given in the Bodleian MS. Hunt. 260 suggests that the Arabic version 
has suffered in transmission and that a critical text would agree in 
several places with the Syriac against the Paris manuscript. 

Hunt. 260, described by Nicoll and Pusey as ‘sine anni nota, sed 
ad seculum decimum quartum, ut videtur, referendus’,’ contains, in 
ff. 178 v.-180 v., part of a compilation of excerpts from Ecclesiasticus. 
The selections‘ cover chaps. i. 1-xviii. 20; the rest is missing. Al- 
though the text‘ in this manuscript agrees largely with that in Walton’s 
Polyglot and the two clearly represent one version, a study of their 
many points of divergence indicates that both are to some degree 
corrupt. 

Readings in Hunt. 260 which can be classed as mere explicative 
additions by the copyist may be disregarded, as may also such changes 
as that which occurs in iv. 11 where, for ¥s in W, H gives Yi, 
a reading which has no support. Similarly scribal error may account 
for the variation in i. 1 where the s:c¢ of W (=S) has become \c 
in H,° perhaps pointing to a misreading of W as w.. 

More significant because they illustrate the freedom with which 


* F. C. Burkitt in Encyclopaedia Biblica, iv. 5028. 

* R. Smend, Die Weisheit des Jesus Sirach, § 13, pp. cxlvii-cli. 

3 Catalogue of Oriental MSS. in the Bodleian Library, Part ii, p. 11. 

4 The passages are: i. 1*, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14*, 18, 20%, 28*, 29*, 30; ii. 1*, 4, 
5*, 16°, 17; iv. 7*, 8, 9, 10, 11, 14, 15, 16%, 17%, 18%, 19%, 22®, 23°, 26, 27, 28°, 
29*, 31%; v. 1, 2, 4, 6 (=4 in Lagarde’s edition of the Syriac), 5*, 7, 9, 10, 
11®, 12, 14; Vi. 13, 18%, 32, 36%, 37; vii. 2%, 3, 36; viii. 5*; ix. 8; xi. 10, 18%, 
19*, 28; xii. 11, 13, 14; xiii. 2*, 19*, 24*; xiv. 2*; xviii. 10, 16, 19*, 20. Only 
verses marked with an asterisk are complete. 

5 The text of Hunt. 260 will be represented by H, that of the Polyglot by 
W, while S will be used to denote the Syriac version. 

6 The reading of H here is found also in MS. 50 of de Slane’s Catalogue des 
Manuscrits Arabes de la Bibliothéque Nationale. 
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the copyist transcribed are the many instances of the substitution of 
one word for another with the same meaning. The following may 
be noted : 


WwW H 

i. 14 Ss iss 
29 lew rele 
i-5 Om — 
iv.10 4S je 
v. 6 jabs os 


vi. 36 GIGI (S oben’) ole 
37 ¢x js (S por.) sls 
xiii, 19 wD a! 
19 er lab 


It may be observed that the readings of both W and H in i. 14 occur 
in an example given by Smend where he is illustrating the tendency 
of the version to translate a Syriac term by different Arabic words in 
different places. 

Another defect of the Polyglot text noted by Smend is that it often 
translates a single Syriac word by two Arabic synonyms. Three 
passages in Hunt. 260 suggest that this defect in some instances may 
have arisen during the course of the transmission of the version. In 
v. 11 W has Lik Le, while H omits the first of these words, but 
in v. 6, where W has only > H has .>)5,¢. At i. 30 we BL 


in W corresponds to Lae in H. 

There remain the following places in which the reading of H 
represents S more closely than does that of W. 

i. 13 W ws H J=S. 

i. 14 W omits 14b; H cele! oe 9 a gy corresponding to 
the Syriac Kusal/ yoosols heoso © Lincono pro. 

i. 18 W pals H uyi=S. The reading of W may be a trans- 
literation of the Syriac lxa\a in which the Syriac Shin has been 
represented by the similarly written Arabic letter ‘Ain. 

iv.15 W y) 3; H 3 =S. The interest of this variant is that the 
reading of W corresponds to the Greek zezows, while that of H is 
the equivalent of the Syriac wre ag. Smend cites several passages 
in support of his claim that either the Arabic or its Syriac original 
has been influenced by the Greek. Unfortunately, of his examples, 
only iv. 15 occurs in Hunt. 260, but the variant here suggests that the 
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Greek revision may have affected only one strand of the Arabic 
tradition. 

xi. 19 W o>!; H —\=S. 

Such variations emphasize the negd for a critical handling of the 
Arabic text of Ecclesiasticus. WiLi1aAM Durr McHarpy 


MISCELLANEA APOCALYPTICA 
I. Pss. Sol. xviii. 6. 


KaOapioa 6 Beds *IopanA eis jpépav €ddous év eddoyia, 
els pépav exAroyis ev avdger xypworod adrod. 

ON this verse Buchanan Gray commented (Apocr. and Pseudepig., ed. 
Charles, ii. 651): ‘The term dvagis here used, if we might press the 
force of the Greek, would imply a “ bringing again” or “bringing up” 
of a pre-existing Messiah (cf. Ryle and James); yet it must remain 
very doubtful whether the original really expressed this idea here.’ 

The word dvaéis does not occur in the LXX, and Pss. Sol. xviii. 6 
is the only example of its use cited in the new Liddell and Scott. If 
a meaning is to be found for it here, it can only be by extracting one 
from the various senses of dvayw. The verb has two fundamental 
meanings: (a) to lead up from a lower place to a higher; (6) to bring 
back. From (a) the following derived senses could possibly be appli- 
cable in the present context: ‘to bring up, especially from the dead’, 
‘to raise to honour’, ‘to train, rear’. But the first and third are both 
very unlikely ; for raising a Messiah from the dead is a very different 
thing from bringing a pre-existent Messiah into the world; and the 
alternative notion of training the Messiah is inappropriate to a context 
which expects a Messiah fit and ready to begin his work. The only 
possible sense under (a) is that of raising to honour. But this, though 
tolerable, is not really satisfactory. For the conception of the Messiah 
in the Psalms of Solomon is that of a Davidic Messiah who is the 
rightful heir to the promises made by God to the Davidic line. It is 
therefore not a case of promoting a commoner to royal rank, but rather 
of vindicating the rights which already belong to the representative of 
the chosen dynasty. Further, it may be noted that the verb used 
elsewhere for God’s bringing the Messiah into his position as leader 
of the nation is not dvdyw but dviornuc (xvii. 23, 47). We may con- 
clude that none of the possible meanings derived from (a) is suitable. 
Under (6) the sense ‘to restore’ would be better, the establishment 
of the Messiah in office being conceived as the restoration of the 
rightful heir to the throne; but against this it must be said that the 
verb avdyw is not used in this sense in the LXX. Restoration or re- 
instatement is expressed rather by azoxaSiornu (e.g. Gen. iv. 13, 21). 
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Now it is clear that what the context demands is the idea of the 
actual installation of the Davidic Messiah. The great day to which 
the writer of the poem looks forward is the day when God will pro- 
duce the deliverer who is also the rightful heir (viii. 12) and set him 
in his rightful place of authority and power. But there is a Greek 
word which exactly expresses the required idea: not the otherwise un- 
known dvaéis, but dvddegées. In a study of this word,’ M. E. Bikerman 
concludes (p. 123): ‘ L’ avddecgis, c’est l’acte de présentation solennelle 
d’un prince au peuple’.* This is just what is wanted in our verse, 
and I therefore hazard the conjecture év dva<Sei>£er yprorod adrod. It 
is hardly necessary to point out how easily the restored syllable could 
have been dropped in transcription. 


II. Ass. Mosis, x. 1-10. 

In the existing text of the Assumption of Moses the apocalyptic 
portion forms part, and the major part, of the instructions given by 
Moses to Joshua in handing over to him the leadership of the Chosen 
People. It traces the future history of Israel from the fictitious date 
of the work, just before the death of Moses, to the actual date in the 
early first century A.D. shortly after the deposition of Archelaus when 
the administration of Judaea is shared by the Sadducean aristocracy 
and the Imperial Procurator. The author of the Apocalypse supposes 
the revelation of the kingdom of God to be very near. He gives a 
prophetic description of it in ch. x. 1-10. In the present study I shall 
attempt to clear up some obscurities in the text of this passage and to 
remove what appear to me to be misinterpretations of it. 

The Latin text transcribed from the only known MS., Ambrosianus 
C 73, together with Charles’s emended edition of it, will be found in 
his Assumption of Moses (1897) pp. 84-9. The MS. was re-examined 
in 1904 by Clemen who published his transcript in Lietzmann’s Kleine 
Texte, No. 10 (1904). It differs from Charles’s in only one point in 
these verses, at x. 1, where Clemen gives tristitia as the reading of the 
MS. Charles gave a revised translation and commentary in his Apoc. 
and Pseudepig. (1913) ii. 421f. There is also a Hebrew version in 
Klausner’s Ha-Ra‘yon ha-Meshihi be- Yisrael (2 ed., 1927) p. 204 f. 

* Annuaire de l’Institut de Philologie et d’Histoire Orientales et Slaves t. v 
(1937) (Mélanges Emile Boisacq*), pp. 117-24. 

2M. Bikerman applies his interpretation of dvadeécs to the text of Luke i. 80 
where we are told that John the Baptist was in the wilds until the day of his 
anadeixis to Israel. He understands the Evangelist’s meaning to have been 
that ‘Jean-Baptiste resta dans le désert jusqu’au jour ov il fut présenté & son 
peuple par son Dieu’ (p. 124). I should accept the meaning of anadeixis here 
established, only reserving judgement on the question whether adrod in Luke 
i. 80 is a subjective or an objective genitive, whether it is God’s presentation 
of John to Israel, or John’s proclamation of the Messiah to Israel. I am in- 
clined to prefer the latter alternative. 
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The passage begins with a description in general terms of the good 
time coming, when the rule of God will be universal and the Devil 
will have an end and with him the sorrows of human life will depart. 


Et tunc parebit regnum illius in omni creatura illius 
et tunc zabulus finem habebit 
et tristitia cum eo abducetur (x. 1). 


This general statement is followed by a more detailed picture of the 
process of redemption. There are three well-defined stages: (a) the 
liberation and restoration of Israel ; (6) the Divine retribution executed 
on the heathen oppressors of Israel; (c) the exaltation of Israel. This 
picture, in its main features, has much in common with the hope of 
future described in Ecclus. xxxvi. 1-17 (early ii/B.c.) and in Benedic- 
tions VII, X, XI, and XVIII of the “Amidah (c. a.D. 47-70). 


(a) Tunc implebuntur manus nuntii, 
qui est in summo constitutus, 
qui protinus uindicabit illos ab inimicis eorum. (x. 2) 


Who is the nuntius? Commentators generally are agreed (on the 
strength of a comparison with Dan. xii. 1) that the Archangel Michael 
is intended. There are, however, considerations, which seem to me 
to tell against this interpretation. (i) In the Latin versions of the 
N.T. where dyyeAos means ‘angel’, it is transliterated angelus. Nuntius 
is reserved for a human messenger (e.g. Luke vii. 24; ix. 52). (ii) If 
we render nuntius here by ‘messenger’ the obvious identification is 
not Michael but Elijah, whose function it is to precede the coming of 
the Almighty (Mal. iii. 1, 23 f.; Ecclus. xlviii. 10). (iii) The clause 
qui est in summo constitutus is then to be taken as a reference to 
Elijah’s whereabouts in the present time: heaven is his appointed 
place until his return to.earth. For this sense of constitutus cf. Frey, 
Corpus Inscriptionum Iudaicarum, i. no. 523 Beturia Paucla . . domi 
(a)eternae (c)o(n)stituta—Veturia Pau(l)la ... rendue a la demeure 
éternelle ; and the anti-Marcionite Prologue to the Fourth Gospel, 
where we are told that the book was given ab Johanne adhuc in corpore 
constituto. (iv) The last clause of the verse is to be translated ‘and 
he will immediately liberate them from their enemies’. The translation 
adopted by the editors, ‘avenge them of their enemies’ is linguistically 
quite possible but is ruled out by the context. For the vengeance on 
the enemies comes later, in verse 7, and is to be executed by God in 
person. Moreover it is, in Jewish belief, one of the functions of the 
returned Elijah to restore the tribes (Ecclus. xlix. 10), that is, to bring 
back the Jews of the Dispersion from slavery and foreign domination. 
This return of the Dispersion to Palestine is a constant and essential 
feature of the early formulations of the Messianic hope. The uindi- 
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catio carried out by God’s authorized representative is the establish- 
ment of God’s claim to have his own people as his peculiar possession.* 
For Israel it is a uindicatio libertatis. 

(5) Verses 3-7 describe the advent of the Almighty to execute 
judgement on the former oppressors of Israel. There are the usual 
descriptions of the cataclysms in the order of nature which herald his 
approach. The section ends with the statement that God in person 
will punish the heathen nations openly and destroy their idols. That 
is, it will be made unmistakably plain that what happens to these 
nations is not accident or bad luck, but retribution; not vengeance 
taken by their former victims, but a sentence passed by God and 
executed by him; that there is no final authority but his (this is the 
point of the destruction of the idols here), and that all men are 
answerable to him alone. 

(c) The exaltation of Israel (vv. 8-10) : 


Tunc felix eris tu, Istrahel, 

et ascendes supra ceruices et alas aquilae 

et inplebuntur <¢...?.. 

et altabit te Deus, 

et faciet te haerere caelo stellarum, 

loco habitationis earum 

et conspicies a summo et uidebis inimicos tuos in terra 
et cognosces illos et gaudebis 

et ages gratias et confiteberis creatori tuo. 


There can be little doubt that, as Charles says, the first two lines of 
this passage have their prototype in Deut. xxxiii. 29 (LXX and Tg.) 
where victory over enemies is described as treading upon their necks. 
In the present case the enemy is identified as Rome by the figure of 
the eagle. In the third line a subject is required for inplebuntur: the 
best suggestion is Clemen’s dies aquilae or Klausner’s dies eius. We 
may compare Luke xxi. 24: donec impleantur tempora nationum 
(gentium). It may be that tempora gentium should be preferred as 
a conjectural supplement. In any case the picture is that of the 
heathen empire, whose day is past, overthrown, and serving as a 
stepping-stone for Israel’s advance to greatness. 

The question now is whether the rest of the passage continues this 
line of thought, or whether, as Charles maintained, we are now finished 
with Israel’s triumph over Rome and go on without a break to ‘a 
description of Israel transfigured and glorified after the final judge- 
ment’ (AP ii. 422). The former alternative is to be preferred for 
two reasons. (i) As Charles himself clearly perceived and stated in 
his original edition of. the book, if we suppose that Israel is pictured 


* i.e. the word has its fundamental meaning in Roman Law as described in 
the text-books, e.g. Jolowicz, Historical Introduction to Roman Law, 182 ff. 
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in heaven after the final judgement, it is impossible to suppose that 
her enemies are still on earth. For the final judgement presents the 
alternatives heaven and hell, not heaven and earth. Charles therefore 
alters the in terra(m) of the MS. to in Ge(henna). But this is very 
arbitrary, and it would have been better, before re-writing the text, 
to inquire whether the interpretation which calls for such drastic 
measures may not itself be mistaken. The plain fact is that there is 
absolutely nothing in the text as it stands to suggest that a final 
judgement has taken place or is even contemplated. The description 
is continuous throughout the passage and what is described is the 
triumph of Israel in this world. (ii) All the statements in the text are 
perfectly intelligible as metaphorical and poetical descriptions of this 
triumph. For elevation to heaven or near it as a common figure for 
the attainment of power and glory in this world Messel' cites Isa. 
xiv. 13; Obad. 4; Jer. xlix. 16; li. 53; Ps. Sol. i. 5; Luke x. 15. 
Moreover, it is possible to give an equally good metaphorical inter- 
pretation of et uides inimicos tuos in terra. ‘The clue is given by the 
Hebrew rendering in Klausner’s Ray‘on (p. 205) where in terra is 
translated by be‘dfdr ‘in the dust’. Now a glance at Hatch and 
Redpath shows that there are some thirty-nine places in LXX where 
the Hebrew ‘dfdr is translated by yf, and that in many of them the 
word is a figure for humiliation, servitude, or physical death: e.g. 
I Reg. ii. 8; II] Reg. xvi. 2; Job vil. 21; xxx. 19; Isa. xxvi. 19, &c. . 
The complete picture is one in which Israel rises to a position of pre- 
eminence, using as a stepping-stone the overthrown Roman Empire. 
The stages in the drama are first the return of Elijah to gather up the 
dispersed of Israel; then the overthrow and punishment of the op- 
pressors of Israel; and finally the triumph of Israel as a world-power. 
T. W. Manson 


JESUS CHRIST AND ALEXANDER THE GREAT 


I 


PHIL. ii. 5-11 has been exhaustively dealt with, especially by German 
scholars,’ but an interesting parallel in Plutarch seems so far to have 
escaped attention, although it illustrates the meaning of dp7aypés and 
helps to throw light on the Pauline passage. Here are the two passages 
with a translation of the Plutarch. 


* Die Einheitlichkeit der jiidischen Eschatologie, p. 72. Add Or. Sib. v. 251 f. 

* German, cf. esp. E. Lohmeyer, Kyrios Jesus, Sitz. Ber. Heidelb. 1928, no. 4. 
Of the commentaries consulted Wetstein quotes the first sentence of the 
Plutarch passage, and Lightfoot (Philippians, 6th ed., 111) mentions it in 
order to illustrate the meaning of dpraypds. 
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Plut. Alex. Virt. s. Fort. i. 8 fin. 
Od yap Anorpixds ri *Aciav 
Katadpapwv, ovd€ womep ap- 
maypa Kai Addupov edruyias 
aveAriotov omapdafat Kai avacv- 
pacba diavonfeis, . . . dAd’ Evds 
tmjKxoa Adyou ta emi yis, Kai 
plas Trodteias, Eva Sijpov avOpu- 
mous dmavras amopivar BovAc- 
pevos, oUTws éavTov eoxnpariler. 

Ei 8€ x7) tax€ws 6 Seipo Kata- 
méppas thv “AdeEavipov puynv 
avexadéoaro daipwy, els dv vopos 
dnavtas avOpw7ous évéBAere, kai 
mpos év Sixatov ws mpds Kowov 
duwxodvro dds. Nov dé rijs yijs 
avnAvov pépos Ewecvev, Gaov ’AXé- 
Eavdpov ovk eldev. 





For he did not overrun Asia on a looting expedition, treating those 
territories as falling to him by the fortune of war, and so his to seize 
and hold, to harry and strip bare. But [his task was to spread the 
gospel of Hellas over the barbarian world and] he sought to show 
that earthly things are subject to one Jogos and to one city and that 
all mankind are one people, and so he fashioned himself. 

If therefore the god which sent Alexander’s soul to earth had not 
so soon recalled him, one law would have illumined all men, and they 
would have managed their affairs with reference to one justice as 
a common source of light. But, as it was, part of the world which 
knew not Alexander remained in darkness, cut off from the light of 
the sun. 


The similarity of the two passages, extending as it does to the use 
of words like dpwaypa and dpmraypés, or eoynpariley and oxrpare 
edpeBeis, seems to justify an inquiry as to their relation to each other. 
Both deal with a superhuman being who became man and lived on 
earth in order to benefit humanity, a saviour sent by the Deity and 
soon recalled by him to a heavenly abode, who fashioned himself to 
meet the needs of men. But, similar though the two passages are, 
direct dependence is out of the question. Plutarch, although the 
younger of the two by about forty years, can hardly be under obliga- 
tion to St. Paul. That brilliant courtier, philosopher, and priest of the 
Delphic Apollo would scarcely have borrowed from an obscure writer 
of an obscure sect, nor, had he done so, is it likely that he would have 
reduced the Christian song of triumph to an admission of at least 
partial failure. St. Paul on the other hand freely admits that he became 
‘to the Greeks a Greek’, and it may be assumed that, at least, both 
writers are drawing on the language of popular philosophy as employed 
to expound the divinity of Hellenistic monarchs and, later, Roman 
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emperors. A certain Stoic trend in the immediate context of Plutarch, 
which is in marked contrast with the anti-Stoic tendency of some of 
his other writings, makes it tempting to go further and look to some 
Stoic diatribe as a possible model, and even to hazard the name of 
Posidonius, and the migration of souls, as a possible common source 
for both passages. 


II 

In any case it is abundantly clear that Phil. ii. 5-11 belongs to this 
range of ideas, and it is instructive to notice the differences. Alexander 
in his civilizing mission refrained from looting Asia, refusing to exploit 
his good fortune. Christ, ‘ being in the form of God’, refused to regard 
equality with God as a privilege to be exploited, a piece of good fortune 
to be enjoyed. The common source, or common tradition, probably 
embraced some idea of divine descent which is contained in St. Paul’s 
iaa Oe, but deliberately softened and almost eliminated by Plutarch. 
Perhaps Plutarch was unduly fastidious, for another Platonist, the 
author of the Pseudo-Platonic Axiochus (364A), quite unblushingly 
informs us that Heracles, son of Zeus, ica Oeois érysny. Heracles was 
the model ruler of Stoic political doctrine, the prototype of Hellenistic 
rulership, and we also find him adorned with the title of iod@eos in 
another work of that school, the Bibliotheke of Diodorus, a writer who 
bestows the same title on a variety of demigods and men.' 

These iod@eor are not all rulers, but they are all benefactors of 
humanity, and in this respect all imitators of Heracles, who is the 
prototype of all those who are ‘equal with god’. His labours and his 
victories and above all his beneficent deliverance of mankind from so 
many besetting evils earned him the title. To be ‘equal with God’ is 
thus the supreme title of the conqueror who is also the universal 
benefactor, Jesus Christ according to St. Paul, Alexander the Great 
according to the Stoics. That Alexander was actually worshipped like 
Heracles appears from Lucian’s Mort. Dial. 13. 2, where he is greeted 
as the ‘thirteenth god’, a title commonly accorded to Heracles. 

On the other hand Plutarch, if he hesitated to call Alexander equal 
to God, did avail himself of another simile, not employed by St. Paul, 
Helios, the sun of righteousness. If this is part of the original tradition 
and St. Paul deliberately left it out, the reason might be theological, 
to stress the supremacy of Christ over the righteous. It is in fact used 
of the righteous in Matt. xiii. 43, and there is an instructive passage 


* Diodor. ed. L. Dindorf 1.2.3. Further instances for icd@eos from the same 
author are 1. 20. 5 (Osiris); 1.97. 6 (Daedalus); 4. 1. 4 (many demigods and 
heroes); 10. 9. 9 (Pythagoras as the lawgiver at Croton); 29. 18 (Philopoemen). 
Another interesting example is Lucian Anacharsis 10, who calls the Olympian 
victors icdfeot, probably because of the close connexion of the Olympic games 
with Heracles, their mythical founder. 
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in the Fourth Book of Maccabees,’ where the Maccabean mother and 
her sons, as the moon and the stars, give a fair analogy to Alexander, 
the sun of righteousness on earth. 

Alexander, like Jesus, stepped down to his subjects by making 
himself like them. The éoxnuarile of Plutarch corresponds to the 
ox7jpate edpeBeis of St. Paul. There is an analogy and a difference. 
Plutarch clearly regarded Alexander’s change of dress as a degradation. 
In the same context he says that the keeper of a bull discards his red 
dress, and the keeper of an elephant his white one, so as not to irritate 
the beasts in their charge. In the same way the just king expresses 
by his dress his respect for his subjects: and the gesture costs him 
little enough. 

In the case of Christ the change of ‘ fashion’ is something more than 
a disguise, and it is not made without cost. Christ, ‘being in the form 
of His Father’, became a subject to His life’s end, His death on the 
cross. The word imjxoos again has its counterpart in the dmjxoa of 
Plutarch.* Alexander though trying to regard his rule as something 
other than a piece of personal good fortune—apzayyos is rightly trans- 
lated by E. Lohmeyer, loc. cit. 20, as res rapta rather than res rapienda 
—nevertheless only makes by the change of his attire a gracious gesture, 
as compared with the complete selfgiving of Christ. As Christ’s sacrifice 
is immeasurably greater so is its result immeasurably more important. 

Had Alexander lived a little longer, he would, so Plutarch believes, 
have achieved his object and have united all mankind under the common 
law, which corresponds with the common /ogos, to which all things on 
earth are subject. Plutarch, or his source, demands a natural law for 
human behaviour, analogous to that common natural law, ‘the logos 
which governs all things’. A reference to this common Jogos, it should 
be noted, appears also in Phil. ii. 15 sq. ‘ ye shine as lights in the world, 
holding forth the Word of Life’. But Alexander according to the will 
of the daemon met with failure; Alexander Helios never shone in the 
West. 

To Jesus Christ, according to St. Paul, is granted success far sur- 
passing that denied to Alexander, and in his case his death is itself 
the reason why the world has come under the one law of Christ by 


* 4 Macc. xvii. 5. ‘Not so majestic stands the moon in heaven among the 
stars as thou, lighting to godliness these thy seven sons, equal with the stars, 
dost stand in honour with God, and art established with them in heaven.’ It 
is significant that the term used for ‘ equal with the stars’, iodorepos, is modelled 
on iadbeos. 

* It may be either the adjective ‘subject’ or ‘obedient’ or the noun ‘the 
subject’. The choice of the noun rather than of the adjective, although the 
point is of a minor importance, is suggested by the analogy of the Plutarch 
passage and by the fact that St. Paul does not mention any specific command, 
given by the Father to his Son, to do this. 
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the will of God his Father. The way in which St. Paul gives expres- 
sion to this conviction again shows the marks of Stoic philosophy, 
though Plutarch no longer serves as a parallel. For the exegesis of 
verses g-II we may again turn to Diodorus. It is his description of 
the rise of Zeus to the throne of the world which explains, if not the 
actual wording, yet the idea underlying these verses. 


Diodor. 3. 61. 6. ‘Therefore after his departure from among men 
he was named Zeus because he seemed to be the source of the good 
life among men; and he was given his place in the cosmos by the 
worship of those who had received benefactions from him, who all 
gladly acknowledged him god and lord for ever over the whole 
world. 


There is no reason to suppose that St. Paul copied this passage, or 
even knew it, but he was familiar with the theology behind it, the 
theology of the divine name, assumed by the divine man at the time 
of his death, and with the title ‘God and Lord for ever’. Instead of 
the ‘whole world’ of Diodorus St. Paul says ‘in heaven and on earth 
and under the earth’, which means the same but is more explicit. It 
is God too, not the beneficiaries, who grants to Christ the ‘name above 
all names’. But here too the difference is less than the modern reader 
might suppose, especially since the common obeisance of all man- 
kind, and all demons, powers, and angels, is particularly mentioned 
by St. Paul. It seems to me probable that the whole paragraph is 
dependent on some pre-Roman Hellenistic model from which Plutarch 
probably deviated farther than did St. Paul. 


Ill 

The Roman Emperor was also called iod@eos,' and this fact helps 
to explain why Plutarch says that the West has not benefited from the 
light of Alexander Helios. If it had, there would have been no need 
for the Roman Emperor; ‘ the nomos would have been king’, as Pindar, 
with reference to the redemptive work of Heracles, had affirmed it to be. 
The same reason no doubt enters into Plutarch’s avoidance of the word 
iadbeos. Alexander however, the son of Zeus Ammon, did undoubtedly 
afford a model to imperial Rome? and official propaganda even went 
so far as to allow a miraculous conception both to Caesar and Augustus. 
It may be noted in passing that Jesus Himself was accused by the Jews 
because He too said that God was His Father, ‘ making himself equal 
with God’ (John v. 18). 


* Cf. F. J. Doelger, Antike und Christentum, iv (1934), 128. 

* This fact is neglected in ‘Divus Alexander’ by H. Usener, Kl. Schr. iv 
(1913), 396 sq., whose sources are of importance for our argument, although 
his conclusions are erroneous. 

XLVI E 
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Remota ergo iustitia, quid sunt regna nisi magna latrocinia? St. Augus- 
tine’s question (Civ. 4. 4) is only the most prominent restatement of 
the problem which occupied the minds of Plutarch and of St. Paul and 
of the common source or tradition which underlies both passages. Taking 
as his starting point the dispute between Alexander and the captured 
pirate, Augustine gives the necessary background for the theological dis- 
cussion of Phil. ii. 5—11 in the light of its suggested origin. Is it enough 
to be a Macedonian to the Macedonians and a Persian to the Persians ? 
It is not. Plutarch himself admits that Alexander had, at least partly, 
tailed, though behind this admission there is a certain subtle flattery 
of his imperial master Hadrian, who had visited the whole world and 
had made his villa near Tivoli a kind of architectural microcosm of 
his Empire. Is that enough? Is the ‘shepherd of the nations’ ipso 
facto the divine monarch because he avoids provoking his bulls by a 
red coat or his elephants by a white one? St. Paul’s answer is in the 
negative: something more is needed. The king must become like his 
lowest subject, take upon him ‘the form of a slave’, and die a slave’s 
death. No heathen succeeded in combining the two ideas. Diogenes 
took the form of a slave, but he was no king; Alexander was king, 
but he lowered himself only a little, and these two ideal men were 
opposed to each other with hardly a point of contact. But the kingdom 
of Christ could be represented as embracing both these ideals of 
Hellenistic philosophy, for He who was in His Father’s fashion, like 
Alexander wearing by right his father’s royal robe, proved that His 
reign was not a magnum latrocinium, a apraypos, by taking upon Him 
the form of a slave. 

“We have this treasure in earthen vessels’, and the preacher must 
always to some extent employ the language of his audience. But if 
St. Paul speaks in terms of ideas which were commonplace in his time, 
the use which he makes of them is not commonplace. He was writing 
to Philippi, ‘the chief city of that part of Macedonia and a colony’ 

. (Acts xvi. 12), a town where Roman administration in the name of the 
Imperator Divus had its headquarters,and no doubt sometimes exploited 
its opportunities. So there is special point in his insistence that equality 
with God is no prize of fortune to be exploited; and in this application 
of the eternal message to his own day there lies too the fundamental 
difference between St. Paul’s use of their common source or tradition 
and that made by Plutarch: ‘be ye also minded even as Christ was’; 
how could that have been said of Alexander, whose Persian attire was 
still a royal robe? Phil. ii. 5-11 is not an academic discussion ‘On the 
Virtue or Fortune’ of some great king, nor an attack on a different 
philosophical sect, but an attempt to lay the foundations of a new way 
of life for every man. Martin Luther in the introductory sentences 
of his pamphlet De Libertate Christiana gives classical expression to 
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the eternal tension which has ever since characterized Christian 
living ; 

Christianus homoomnium dominusest liberrimus, nulli subiectus; 


Christianus homo omnium servus est officiosissimus, omnibus sub- 
jectus. 


A. A. T. EHRHARDT 


THE CHOICE OF MATTHIAS 
kai €Badov KArjpous Kai Emecev 6 KAfjpos émi Iwvav (Jonah i. 7). 
kai €dwxav KArjpous abrois kai Execev 6 KAijpos emi Mab@iav (Acts i. 26). 

Tue close verbal similarity between these two texts only serves to 
enhance the peculiarity of the opening phrase in the second, that is, in 
Acts i. 26. For here, as in Jonah i. 7, the fall of the lot presupposes 
the casting of lots; so that we should expect €BaAov xArjpous. Must 
we not conclude that for the composer of this narrative the casting of lots 
which issued in the choice of Matthias had a peculiar significance ; 
and further, that what this event signified is expressed in the words: 
€5wxav KAjpous adbrois? This phase would thus provide the clue to 
the interpretation implicit in the story. 

Commenting upon this passage, Lake and Cadbury cite Esther 
ix. 24: €Bero yjpopa Kai KAjpov in support of their suggestion that 
Matthias was elected by a vote (The Beginnings of Christianity, Pt. I, 
vol. iv, p. 15). Esther ix. 24, however, looks back to the fuller state- 
ment in Esther iii. 7: éroinoev Pjdiopa . . . kai €Badev KAjpous. Here 
yjdcopa must mean ‘decree’ or ‘ decision’. There is, in fact, no sug- 
gestion of a vote in either context. Haman made up his mind to 
destroy the Jews,' and proceeded to cast lots ‘ day by day and month 
by month’ to find a lucky day for his enterprise. Like yYjdiopa in 
Esther iii. 7, cvvkareyndioby in Acts i. 26 is connected with a casting 
of lots. The change of language in Esther ix. 24 may indeed be due 
to the fact that here we have only a brief summary of the preceding 
narrative concerning Haman’s plot. It is possible, however, that the 
author is already glancing forward to Mordecai’s soliloquy with which 
his own version of the original Hebrew story concludes (x. 10-12, 
F. 7-9). God had long since ‘ cast lots’ for Israel, his ‘inheritance’, 
assigning to them their ‘lot’ (cp. Isa. xxxiv. 17, and see Book of 
Jubilees, viii. 10 ff.). So when Haman ‘made a decree and cast lots’ 
against Israel (iii. 7), he thereby ‘ordained a decree’ against himself 
and assigned to himself the adverse ‘lot’ which he had ‘ordained’ 
for the Jews (ix. 24). Haman’s day-to-day lottery, with its boome- 
rang effects on himself, is thus contrasted with the ‘two lots’ which 
God made originally for Israel (Mordecai) and the Gentiles (Haman), 


* Cp. the expression: ‘devised a device’ in the Hebrew text of viii. 3, 5. 
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the two lots which ‘came before God at the hour and time and day 
of judgement’. There is here a play upon the double meaning of 
xAjjpos* and upon its connexion with «Anpovoyia (for which see xiii. 
15, 17, c. 8, 10). 

A similar play upon words is certainly present in Acts i. 15-26; and 
here we have to consider the biblical associations of xAjpos, in con- 
nexion not only with didwyr (i. 26), but also with Aayydvw (i. 17). 
The xAjjpos which Matthias received through the fall of the lot (i. 26) 
was ‘the lot of the ministry’ which Judas ‘obtained’ when he was 
‘chosen’ by the Lord (cp. i. 24 with Luke vi. 13). And €Aayev in 
i. 17 reminds us of Luke i. 9, which tells how Zacharias the priest 
‘obtained by lot’ the privilege of entering the temple to burn incense 
in accordance with the rules whose traditional origin is indicated in 
1 Chron. xxiv ff. Again, the solitary analogy for this use of Aayydvw 
in the LXX is 1 Sam. xiv. 47, which states that Saul obtained the 
kingdom by lot. The reference is to the incident already described in 
x. 21. Acts i. 15-26, therefore, presupposes the ancient practice of 
casting lots with a view to a disclosure of identity. Moreover, in i. 26 
the lot is cast in order to identify a person who is believed to have 
been divinely chosen to perform official functions in the theocracy of 
Israel. For the emphasis falls on the ‘ givenness’ of the divine decision, 
and not on the human means through which that decision is ascer- 
tained. This principle is clearly enunciated in the Hebrew text of 
Prov. xvi. 33: ‘The lot is cast into the lap; but the whole decision 
thereof is from Yahweh.’ 

The ‘givenness’ of the decision is implicit in the frequent associa- 
tion of diS3wye with xAjpos in the LXX. This occurs mainly in con- 
nexion with the ‘giving’ of their allotted portions in the Holy Land 
to the tribes of Israel, the allocation of territory being always deter- 
mined by the casting of lots. The whole of this process is regarded 
in the O.T. as a fulfilment of the promise to give ‘ the land’ to Abraham 
and to his seed (Gen. xii. 7, xiii. 15; cp. Deut. xxxiv. 4, Joshua i. 2 ff.), 
Moses, Joshua, Eleazar, and others being the appointed human agents 
through whom the original donation is implemented. Herein lies the 
sting of the rebel utterance in Num. xvi. 14. Moses is taunted with 
not having given the xAjpos, with the implication that he is an impostor 
whom Yahweh has not commissioned to lead Israel into their inheri- 
tance. In view of these precedents xAjjpos in Acts i might have three 
meanings: (i) the %Ados or pebble with which the lot is cast, (ii) a 
portion of the inheritance granted to the new Israel, (iii) the apostolic 
office. The usual rendering of €Swxav xAjpous adrois in i. 26 assumes 
that here only (i) is intended; e.g. ‘they gave lots for them’ (R.V.). 
But R.V. margin is equally possible; and the rendering: ‘they gave 

+ S98 and 79M}. 
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lots unto them’ could have more than one meaning. Thus it might 
mean that the Eleven, as those commissioned to ‘ give’ the xAjjpos, 
gave to each of the two candidates a #jdos to place in the vessel from 
which the favoured lot would fall out first. But in so doing (ii) the 
Eleven would, in a sense, be giving to both candidates their allotted 
portion in the promised inheritance. For (iii) one of these two men 
was now receiving the «Ajpos of the apostolic office (i. 17); and by 
that event the functions of both in the new Israel would be equally 
and finally differentiated, since one would be ‘numbered with the 
eleven apostles’, and the other would not. 

The identification of xAjpos with ijdos takes us back to those O.T. 
passages which refer to Urim and Thummim as the means by which 
the lot was cast; and in particular to Exod. xxviii. 30, Lev. viii. 8, 
Deut. xxxiii. 8 ff., and 1 Sam. xiv. 41 ff. (the last as restored from the 
LXX). Of these the first two connect the sacred lots with ]Mi, while 
in the third and fourth the LXX has 8é3wps. Moreover, for St. Luke 
these would form an historical sequence; and he (or his source) would 
probably identify the ‘ephod’ mentioned in 1 Sam. xiv. 18 (LX X) with 
the D5Y7 TN in the two texts from P. To this point we may return, 
Meanwhile, 1 Sam. xiv. 41 ff. stands out as providing an obvious 
parallel to Acts i. 26. 

In both incidents a prayer is first offered that God will reveal his 
choice. In both, also, the lots are then cast in order to identify one of 
two men as determined to a particular destiny. Thirdly, both passages 
lay stress upon the givenness of the decision. But whereas the prayer: 
‘Give Urim . .. give Thummim’ (1 Sam. xiv. 41 LXX) simply em- 
phasizes the divine act, éwxay in Acts i. 26 draws attention to the 
human agents through whose action the decision takes; effect. Strictly 
speaking, however, the difference is one, not of emphasis, but of 
circumstances. The situation in Acts was one for which there could 
be no precise parallel or precedent. The Eleven resorted to the 
traditional method of discovering the divine will in a matter in which 
God alone could take the decisive step. The author, therefore, indi- 
cates that ‘the place’ of Judas could be filled up (i. 25) only by the 
Lord from whom Judas ‘obtained’ the xAjpos (i. 17). But further, 
when we compare éAaxev in i. 17 with the precise phrases in i. 24-6 
we must, I think, conclude that the whole story implies a divine 
‘casting of lots’ at the original choosing of the Twelve. As evidence 
for this we have Isa. xxxiv. 17, but also Ps. Ixxviii. 55 which identifies 
Yahweh with the acts of his commissioned representatives in the usual 
Hebrew fashion. In Acts, however, Sender and Sent are one in an 
unparalleled sense. For Jesus is 6 xvpuos (i. 21), and is addressed as 
such in prayer (i. 24 corresponds to vii. 59; and cp. Beginnings I, 
vol. iv, p. 22, on the double application of «vpzos in ii. 21-36). Never- 
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theless, notwithstanding the contrast between him and them, the 
prayer of the apostles (i. 24) corresponds to the prayer of Jesus (Luke 
vi. 12); and the choice which they pray him to make corresponds to 
the choice which he made after prayer (Luke vi. 13; cp. Acts i. 2 
which can mean: ‘whom he chose through the Holy Spirit’). We 
conclude that in Acts the casting of lots is regarded as a method of 
determination employed by 6 xvpios himself, and that in both the 
applications of this title as used by the author. 

Returning to 1 Sam. we note that the contrast between Saul and 
Jonathan is subordinate to the deeper contrast and conflict between 
Saul and David. Saul’s antipathy to his son is like a shadow cast by 
his greater antipathy towards that son’s friend. We have already noted 
in the word €Aaxev a point of contact between Acts i. 17 and 1 Sam. 
xiv. 47. Like Saul, Judas, as one of the twelve princes of the new 
Israel (Luke xxii. 30), obtained a ‘kingdom’ by lot. But in 1 Sam. 
xiv. 47 €Aaxev renders 3 which appears to mean that Saul ‘took’ 
the kingdom by force of arms. Whether Judas had similar aims we 
cannot tell. The Lucan story of his end, however, emphasizes the 
fact that he exchanged his sacred xAjpos for a beggarly ywpiov which 
he ‘ bought from the hire of iniquity’. Is St. Luke referring here to 
Mark xiv. 32 ff., where another ywpiov held the prone figure of Israel’s 
true king? The details of Acts i. 18 suggest a grim verbal contrast with 
Mark xiv. 24, 35. Moreover, this can be carried further. For in Luke 
XXii. 40 tézr0s replaces Mark’s ywpiov, a first step towards the antithesis 
to be developed in Acs i. There the contrast between the garden of 
agony and ‘ the field of blood’ is indicated not only by ywpiov, but also by 
the fact that the author has transferred yevdpevos (in i. 18) and rdzos 
(in i. 25) from his story of Christ’s agony (Luke xxii. 40) to his picture 

‘of the traitor’s ‘ passion’.’ 

The parallel with 1 Sam. can at this point throw further light upon 
the structure of Acts i, although the order of the contrasts is reversed. 
In 1 Sam. the lesser conflict between Saul and Jonathan prepares us 
for the greater conflict between Saul and David, whereas in Acts the 
major contrast between Jesus in Gethsemane and Judas in Akeldama 
is preparing the reader for a theological interpretation of the ‘lot’ 
which Matthias received in ‘the place of the traitor Judas’. In 1 Sam. 
xataxAnpodra: describes the drawing of the lot, first by Saul (x. 21) 
and then by Jonathan (xiv. 42),’ the former to obtain that ruling 
voice in Israel which he lost by death, the latter to obtain a death from 
which he was saved by Israel’s overruling voice. This reversal of lots 
is ordained by divine decree, as in the story of Esther, and in turn 

* On this technique of ‘transference’ from the gospels (usually Mark) to 
Acts see Beginnings I, vol. iv, pp. 8, 69, 134, notes on Acts i. 7, vi. 11, xii. 4. 

* In xiv. 47 B applies this word once more to Saul in connexion with éAaxev. 
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prepares the way for the greater reversal which follows in the displace- 
ment of Saul by David. In Acts, on the other hand, the displacement 
of Judas by Matthias forms part of the greatest of all reversals, in 
which Jesus first dies by divine decree (ii. 23), and then by the same 
decree is raised from death to inherit the kingdom of his father David 
(ii. 24-36). 

The quotation from Ps. xvi. 8-11 in Acts ii. 25-8 follows aptly 
upon a connexion between Acts i. 23-6 and some earlier sentences 
of the same psalm. Three phrases are here relevant: 


Kupwos 4 pepis ris xAnpovopias pov... 
od el 6 dmoxafioray t7v KAnpovopiav pov enol. 
cxowia émémecdy po... Ps, xv (xvi.) 5-6. 


The last phrase reminds us of the lot which ‘fell’ in Acts i. 26. Again, 
the preceding line may well lie behind the question asked by the 
disciples (in Acts i. 6) about the ‘restoration’ of David’s kingdom. 
For in ii. 25 this psalm is cited as David’s. In their comment upon 
amoxatacrdacews in Acts iii. 21 Lake and Cadbury appeal to this line 
of the psalm as supporting their rendering ‘establishment’. There, 
however, St. Luke seems to intend both meanings, whereas in i. 6 
‘restore’ gives the better sense. Finally, the first phrase quoted above 
from the psalm is the equivalent of xdpios 6 KAfjpos pou (Num. xviii. 
20; Deut. x. 9, xviii. 2; Joshua xiv. 3, 4). It is further illustrated by 
Acts viii. 21: ‘Thou hast neither pepis nor «Ajpos in this matter, for 
thy heart is not right with God.’ 

Here Simon Magus corresponds to Judas in Acts i; and this text 
connects the ‘heart’ with the ‘lot’, just as in i. 23-6 the Lord who 
‘knows the hearts of all’ is asked to dispose the lot. Incidentally Acts 
viii. 21 echoes Jehu’s phrase (2 Kings x. 15): ‘Is thy heart right?’' 
The speaker has, shortly before, cast the body of Ahab’s son into the 
pepis of Naboth (2 Kings ix. 24-6); and the requital of ‘innocent 
blood’ (Matt. xxvii. 4) €v 77 pepid: tavrn corresponds to the picture 
in Acts i. 18. The connexion between ‘heart’ and ‘lot’ occurs 
altogether three times in Acts i—viii, the third instance being that of 
Ananias who, like Ahab and Judas, lost his true xAjpos in grasping at 
a xwpiov (v. 3). Thus it is the grasping spirit of Judas and Ananias 
which serves to link them in Acts with Simon Magus in contrast with 
their ‘apostolic’ opposites, Matthias, Barnabas, and Simon Peter; 
whereas these three, in turn, are joined in one by having the Lord 
for their «Ajpos. 


* The verbal similarity in the following phrase (‘as my heart is with thy 
heart’) with 1 Sam. xiv. 7 (LXX) establishes a literary link with the story of 
Jonathan. 
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Into a recurrent theme of ‘heart’ and ‘lot’ there thus enters a 
parallel between David and Matthias as subjects of the divine choice. 
David was preferred to Eliab, the big man, for the Lord looks not 
upon the outward appearance. But Matthias was preferred even to 
Joseph Barsabbas, the just man; for the Lord looks upon, or rather 
into, the heart. Kapd:oyvdora in Acts i. 24 seems, therefore, to be an 
echo of 1 Sam. xvi. 7. The word occurs again only in Acts xv. 8, 
where the speaker (St. Peter, as probably here) recalls how, at another 
turning point, God who knows hearts ‘gave’ the Holy Spirit to the 
Gentiles, thus admitting them to ri pepida rod KAjpov taév ayiwv 
(Col. i. 12; cp. Acts xi. 18). This Petrine use of xapdvoyvwiorns 
may go back to the moment when, in the hall of the high-priest, the 
Lord looked into the heart of Peter (Luke xxii. 61), as once before 
he had looked into the heart of another seeker after the eternal «An- 
povopia (Mark x. 17-22). 

Deut. xxxiii. 8-11, the other passage in which d5/dwy: is associated 
with the Urim and Thummin, is, in form, a prayer of Moses; and 
verse 8 (LXX) reads as follows: ‘Give his Urim to Levi, and his 
Thummim to the holy man, whom they tempted in Massah and 
reviled at the water of Strife.’ The reference is to the incidents 
recorded in Exod. xvii. 1-7 and Num. xx. 1-13. Both stories are 
about ‘ water’; but ‘ water of strife’ would be taken to refer to Num. 
XX. 13, at least by Greek readers. Moreover, in Exod. xvii this refer- 
ence to ‘water’ occurs near the beginning of the wilderness story and 
is connected with a ‘temptation’ of the Lord. I suggest that these 
facts provide a background for Acts i. 21-2, when viewed as a sum- 
mary of the story already told in St. Luke’s Gospel. 

For in this gospel ‘the Lord’ who is ‘the holy man’ (iv. 18, 34) 
goes from the water of baptism to his temptation, where he quotes 
from Deut. vi. 16: ‘Ye shall not tempt the Lord your God, as ye 
tempted him in Massah.’ Immediately after this he is reviled and 
nearly killed (iv. 28-30; cp. Exod. xvii. 2, 4). Again, at a later stage 
in this gospel Jesus announces his coming baptism in ‘water of 
strife’ or ‘division’; and for his followers this involved a forsaking of 
father, mother, children, and brethren (xii. 50-3, xiv. 26; cp. Deut. 
xxxiii. 9, following Exod. xxxii. 26-9). It was fitting to ‘give’ the 
two lots to ‘men of thy holy one’' who shared in this renunciation, 
inasmuch as they ‘companied with us all the time that the Lord 
Jesus went in and went out over us’ (a Davidic reminiscence of 1 Sam. 
XVili. 12-16)*. 


' A possible rendering of Won WR in Deut. xxxiii. 8. 
? Ps. Ixxviii. 70 records how God ‘ chose’ David and ‘took’ him from the 


sheepfolds (€£eAdéaro . . . dvéAaBev). For the connexion of these two verbs in 
Acts i see next paragraph. 
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The period so described in Acts i. 21 is then more exactly identified 
as ‘beginning from John’s baptism until the day that he was taken up 
from us’. This statement contains the third reference to the avdAnpyus 
of Jesus in Acts i (verses 2, 11, 22). The repetition must be regarded 
as a threefold resumption of the carefully worded phrase in Luke ix. 
51, and of the analogy which it implies. For there the preceding 
story of Moses and Elijah on the mount of transfiguration (ix. 28-31) 
supplies the background, while similarly in Acts i. 22 the reference to 
John’s baptism appropriately introduces the new Elijah (cp. Mark ix. 
11-13). But further, this use of dvaAapBavw in Acts i is closely con- 
nected with the ‘choice’ of ‘the apostles’ (i. 2, 24) who were witnesses 
of the resurrection and the ascension (i. 3, 11, 22). This corresponds 
to Elijah’s appointment of ‘successors’ who witnessed his avdAnpiis 
(1 Kings xix. 19-21 and 2 Kings ii. g-11, as summarized by Sirach 
xlviii. 8-9); and in respect of the plural form (8:aSoyor) it corre- 
sponds more exactly than the original story! 

Luke ix. 51-62 is clearly modelled upon the Elijah stories. But 
Moses also is in the evangelist’s mind; for his next section (x. 1 ff.) 
corresponds to the incident of the seventy elders in Num. xi. Moses 
too had his daSo0xor. Moreover, to the story of his death and burial 
there follows immediately a notice of Joshua’s succession to his office 
(Deut. xxxiv. 5-9). It is probable, therefore, that the dvdAnpis 
phraseology in Luke-Acts refers to Moses as well as to Elijah; and to 
this conclusion the investigations of Charles, so far as they can help us, 
also point (The Assumption of Moses, pp. \xiii ff., Pseudepigrapha, 
p- 413). If the conclusion be accepted we may perhaps take one 
further step. It is possible that the incident of one who asked per- 
mission ‘to bury my father’ (Luke ix. 59, 60) glances at Deut. xxxiv. 
5-6, which is the starting-point of the lost legend concerning the 
avdAnpyis Mwvoéws. 

The Levites who did not ‘see’ their kith and kin were not suffered 
to bury their ‘ father’ Moses, nor to ‘see’ his grave (Deut. xxxiii. 9, 
xxxiv. 6). Here, however, the LXX reads €ayav adzdv. Also, it appears 
that in the legend Joshua and Caleb see the dead body of Moses 
besides witnessing his assumption ‘in the spirit’. Now for St. Luke 
both Moses and Elijah are types of our Lord; and the davdAnpyis 
phraseology indicates the evangelist’s belief that both types were 
actually fulfilled in the Christ. The disciples of Jesus saw his dead 
body; and ‘they buried him’. They also saw his ‘assumption’ into 
heaven, but not without the body. For (according to Luke-Acts) Jesus, 
like Elijah, was translated in transfigured flesh.’ The Twelve (includ- 

* If ovvadLopevos in Acts i. 4 be rendered ‘ eating salt with’, this verse con- 


tains an exact summary of Luke xxiv. 36-49. For there the Lord partakes of 
the food provided without sharing the meal with others. 
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ing Matthias) were therefore qualified to manifest the divine dixaw- 
para (Deut. xxxiii. 10) as witnesses of the resurrection (Acts i. 22). 

From among those who in this sense were qualified as eye-witnesses 
to exercise the functions of an apostle Matthias was chosen by a pro- 
cedure corresponding to that appointed for the levitical priesthood 
(Luke i. 8-9). If the parallel with Deut. xxxiii. 8 ff. has been correctly 
drawn this is what might be expected. Notwithstanding the difference 
between physical descent from Aaron and spiritual identification 
with Christ in his mission, the parallel suggests that the figure of Aaron 
enters into the background of the picture. Here then we must take 
account of the two remaining texts concerning Urim and Thummim. 
Now a conspicuous feature of the high-priestly vesture, as described 
in Exod. xxviii, is the hoshen hammishpdt, a square-shaped wallet 
adorned with twelve stones, which covered the breast of the high- 
priest. About this two statements are made: (i) Aaron is to ‘ bear the 
names’ of the twelve tribes ‘in the wallet of judgement upon his 
heart’; and (ii) Moses is to put or ‘give’ into the wallet the Urim 
and Thummim' (Exod. xxviii. 29, 30). Thus the ‘names’ are closely 
connected with the ‘lots’ through which the tribes received their 
‘portions’; and this intimate association of names and lots is effected 
in that place which lies ‘upon the heart’ of the high-priest.’ 

The application of this symbolism to the choice of Matthias depends 
upon an obvious connexion in Acts between two similar phrases: ‘the 
lot of this ministry’ (i. 17) and ‘ the place of this ministry’ (i. 25). The 
grim contrasts (parallel, yet different), which are developed out of 
both phrases (i. 18, 25b), imply an identity, with distinction, between 
«Ajjpos and rémos. As in English, ‘ place’ could meaneither the «Ajpos of 
office and function or the ywpiov where that «Ajjpos was fulfilled. Thus 
the xAjpos involved for Judas a ‘ place’ in Gethsemane other than that 
which he ‘took’, a place (Luke xxii. 40) beside the kneeling figure of 
him with whom he once professed to have cast in his lot. The identity 
of lot with place has, however, another aspect. The Lord Jesus is the 
KAjjpos (Num. xviii. 20, &c.) of those to whom he gives the KAjjpos 
(Acts i. 26); and this is a messianic law, since Jesus also obtained his 
inheritance through acceptance of the Father’s will as his appointed 
lot. In this respect the brief formal statement of Lev. viii. 8: ‘Into 
the wallet he gave the Urim and the Thummim’, receives its full 
explication in John xvii. 4-12 and in Heb. v. 4-10. But also, the 
Lord Jesus is the mystical ‘ place’ in which the eternal inheritance is 
given (Gen. xxviii. 10-17). In him therefore—and here also in accor- 


* Lev. viii. 8 states in identical language that this latter direction was duly 
carried out. 

* Changes in the LXX here tend, if anything, to enhance the closeness of 
the association. 
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dance with divine decree (Luke vi. 12-13)—ruling places were given 
(Luke xxii. 29-30) to those Twelve, whose names, as representing the 
new Israel, were borne upon the heart of One who knows all hearts. 
Amongst these Matthias was numbered; and so the yjdos which 
bore his name proved to be the «Ajpos of an apostle. 

L. S. THornton, C.R. 


A NOTE ON STROMATEIS I. 144. 1-146. 4 


In Stromateis i. 144. 1-146. 4 Clement of Alexandria attempts a brief 
sketch of Roman chronology ‘in order to the demonstration of the 
Saviour’s birth’ (eis éwideréw ris Tod awripos yevéoews). The passage 
may be divided into five parts. 

A. In the first (144. 2-3) Clement gives a list of reigns in years from 
Augustus to Commodus. This he introduces without comment. Its 
ultimate source may have been the Ptolemaic Canon, from which it 
differs only by the insertion of one year for the reign of Galba. 

B. In the second part (144. 4-5) Clement gives a list of reigns in 
years, months, and days from Caius Julius Caesar to Commodus. This 
he introduces with the words: tweés pévroe tods xpdvous tav “Pwpai- 
xv Baoiréwv odrws avaypapovor. Apparently this list was approved 
of only in certain circles. These, however, are not defined.’ 

C. The third (145. 1-4) opens with the statement that ‘our Lord was 
born in the twenty-eighth year, when first they ordered enrolments to 
be made in the reign of Augustus’. The reckoning is doubtless from 
the autumn of 30 B.c., when Egypt became a Roman province.* The 
year meant must thus be that commencing 1st Thoth 3 B.c. For proof 
of the correctness of this statement of the year of our Lord’s birth 
Clement refers his readers to Luke iii. 1-2 and 23. He asserts that 
according to Isa. lxi. 2, quoted in Luke iv. 19, Jesus preached only a 
year, and concludes that thirty years were completed until the Passion 
(odrw wAnpodra Ta TpidKovTa ET Ews od Eraber). 

D. The fourth part (145. 5) according to Stahlin’ is as follows: 
ad’ od 5¢ Exabev Ews tis Katactpodijs ‘IepovoaAip yivovra érn pp’ 
Lives y’, kai amo Tis Kataorpodis ‘IepovaaArp Ews Kopodovu reAeutijs 
€rn pxp’ pives c’ Hepat vy’. yivovrar ody ad’ od 6 Kupios eyevvy On Ews 
Kopodou redevrijs ta mavra ern p?d’ piv els jpépar cy’. 

* Van Bebber (Zur Chronologie des Lebens Jesu, p. 89, n. 1) has suggested 
that by the ‘some’ whom he mentions Clement had in mind those who ac- 
cepted the figures of Chryseros, figures preserved for us in Theophilus of 
Antioch, ad Autol. iii. 27. : 

2 Dio Cassius, li. 17. 1. 

3 Vol. ii of writings of Clemens Alexandrinus in Prussian Academy corpus, 
P. 90. 
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E. In the last part (145. 6-146. 4) Clement mentions some of the 
views current in Egypt as to the month and day of our Lord’s ®irth, 
of his baptism, and of his death. 

We proceed to a consideration of the relations in which these parts 
stand to one another. 

1. In C Clement’s words may seem to imply—they have frequently 
been taken as implying—that he assigned to our Lord’s life a duration 
of exactly 30 years. But that does not accord with the particulars given 
in D. 

The period (a) of 42 years 3 months, given in D as that between 
the Passion and the fall of Jerusalem, plus the period (b) of 122 years 
10 months 13 days, given as that from the fall of Jerusalem to the death 
of Commodus, is a period of 165 years 1 month 13 days; and that comes 
short of the period (c) of 194 years 1 month 13 days, given as that from 
our Lord’s birth to the death of Commodus, by 29 years." 

Commodus died on New-Year’s Eve 192/3.’ Reckoning back there- 
from the period (c) we must put our Lord’s birth on 17th, 18th,‘ or 
19th’ November. But he was crucified at a Passover season, and if 
born on any one of these dates cannot have been exactly 30 years old 
at his death. 

It is obvious that historically some of the figures given in D are in- 
correct. The death of our Lord took place at a Passover season, there- 
fore in March or April. If then the reading pjves y’ in period (a) be 
accepted, Jerusalem must have fallen not later than the end of July; 
but the time notes in Josephus’ carry its fall down to autumn. Again, 
the death of Commodus took place on a new-year’s eve; and if the 
reading pijves c’ in period (b) be accepted, the fall of Jerusalem must 
be put in February, which also is impossible. It would be a difficult 
task, whilst preserving some respect for the figures of Clement’s text, 
to make restorations such as would not only be historically acceptable, 
but also assign our Lord’s birth to the Passover season of the year 


* Stahlin’s érn pxB’ in period (b) is, it should be noted, an emendation taken 
over from Usener, Das Weihnachtsfest, p.5,n.3. If the reading érn pxn’ of the 
cod, Laurentianus were accepted, the difference would be 23 years. The emenda- 
tion érn pxa’, which would make the difference 30 years, is suggested by Browne, 
*S. Clemens Alex. on New Testament Chronology’ in Journal of Classical and 
Sacred Philology, i, 1854, pp. 327 ff., and adopted by Dindorf, vol. ii, p. 117, 
but is dismissed by Usener as ‘ arbitrary’ and not so much as noted by Stahlin. 

* Dio Cassius, Ixxii. 22. 4. 

3 Wieseler, Synopsis, p. 119. 

4 Voigt, Die Geschichte Jesu und die Astrologie, p. 85. 

5 Cassel, ‘Weihnachten’ in Herzog, Real-Encyclopadie f. protest. Theologie 
u. Kirche, 1st ed., xvii, pp. 588 ff.; Résch, ‘Zum Geburtsjahr Jesu’ in Fahr- 
biicher f. deutsche Theologie, xi, 1866, p. 17 f. 

° In Bell. Fud., vi. viii. 5 and x.1 the fall of the city is put on 8th Gorpiaeus 
(= Elul = September). 
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commencing 1st Thoth 3 B.c. and so make it possible that his life had 
a duration of 30 years exactly. Certainly no one who has attempted 
this seems to have succeeded. Preuschen* leaves undisturbed the 
assumption that according to Clement our Lord was exactly 30 years 
old at his death, makes certain changes in the figures given in D, and 
on the basis of the figures as thus emended claims that Clement’s date 
for the Crucifixion was 25th March a.p. 29; but he appears to have 
blundered in his counting. Bilfinger, Browne, and Masini have sug- 
gested emendations of the figures given in D which lead to more or less 
interesting results,* but none of them accords with the assumption that 
our Lord’s life had a duration of exactly 30 years. 

It thus appears that if in C Clement states that our Lord was exactly 
30 years old at his death, then that statement and those which follow in 
D are not complementary, but lie apart and belong to two independent 
chronologies. ‘This means that, so far as concerns the connexion between 
C and D, the case is in nothing different from what it is when we 
assume that in C Clement means merely that, correct to the nearest 
year, our Lord’s age at his death was 30 years. 

2. Let us now assume that in C that is Clement’s meaning. Imme- 
diately we do so D assumes the appearance of a body without a head. 
It lacks as its appropriate introduction a sentence in which the period 
from our Lord’s birth to his death is given correct to a day, as are the 
periods that follow. In A the length of the reign of Augustus is given 
at the outset. Readers are not left to ascertain it by adding together 
the years of the reigns of the emperors that followed him down to 
Commodus and then subtracting the total from the 222 years which, 
it is stated lower down, there were from Augustus to Commodus. No 
more in D can Clement have left his readers to add and subtract in 
order to ascertain the period from our Lord’s birth to his Passion. 

3. In A Clement gives the reigns of the emperors whom he names 
only in years. So in Che gives merely the year in which our Lord 
was born. There is a similar correspondence between B and D. In 
B the reigns and in D the periods mentioned are given correct to 
a day. 


* “Todesjahr und Todestag Jesu’ in Zeitschr.f. N. T. Wissen., 1904, pp. 1-17. 

? Bilfinger, ‘Das germanische Julfest’ in Programm des Eberhard-Ludwigs- 
Gymnasiums in Stuttgart, 1901, p.9, reads jpépat «y’ instead of jydpa vy’ in period 
(c), and claims that Clement put the birth of our Lord on 8th Nov., which is 
12th Athyr and the day which Epiphanius, Haeres., li. 16, 24, 28, ed. Holl, Bd. ii, 
PP. 270, 293, 299, regarded as that of our Lord’s baptism. Browne, op. cit., 
pp. 327 ff., reckons according to the old Egyptian calendar and claims that 
Clement’s date for our Lord’s birth was 6th Jan., the oldest date of Christmas 
in the Eastern Church. Masini, ‘When was Jesus Christ born?’ in Expositor, 
xiii, 1917, pp. 178 ff., concludes that according to Clement our Lord was born 
on 28th Nov., but his argument is in places difficult to follow. 
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4. At the end of D Clement gives correct to a day the period from 
our Lord’s birth to the death of Commodus. Immediately thereafter 
there follow the opening words of the first sentence of E: eioi 5é of 
TEpLlEepyoTEpov TH yevéoer TOU OwTHpos Hpudv ov povov Td Eros, GAAa Kai 
Thv hpéepav mpoorévres. The sequence is undoubtedly awkward.' 
If Clement was able to state correct to a day the period from the birth 
of our Lord to the death of Commodus, then he had already determined 
‘not only the year but also the day’ of our Lord’s birth. It looks in 
fact as if E were the sequel to C, and D an intrusion. But there is 
another possibility. Clement himself can hardly have accepted the 
intervals he gives in D. They have the same precision as those given 
in B and, like them, were doubtless approved of only in certain circles. 
Further, in reference to the attempts made to determine precisely the 
month and day of the Lord’s birth, &c., Clement’s language in E sug- 
gests that he himself was at least in a measure sceptical of their results. 
They aimed at an exactness of dating about the possibility of which 
he had his doubts. But the figures given in B and D are similarly exact, 
and it is difficult to see how he can have been other than in some 
measure sceptical also of them.’ It may be then that in D and E 
Clement instances two types of statement with regard to the birth, 
baptism, and death of our Lord which were adopted by the chrono- 
graphers of his time. On the one hand there were those who, whilst 
they had determined the precise dates of these happenings, preferred 
to state what intervals there were between these happenings themselves 
and between them and outstanding events subsequent to them in Jew- 
ish and Roman history. On the other hand there were those who gave 
explicitly the precise dates which they assigned to these happenings. 
The word zeprepyorepov seems to suggest that in Clement’s opinion 3 
the latter kind of statement was, as cqmpared with the former,‘ an 
even more needless elaboration or refinement. 


* Van Bebber (op. cit., p. 89, n. 1) hardly exaggerates when he says that here 
Clement proceeds ‘am verwunderlichsten’. 

In contra Celsum, iv. 22: ed. Koetschau, i, p. 291, Origen, who had been 
one of Clement’s pupils (Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., vi. 6, pace Munck, Unter- 
suchungen iiber Klemens von Alexandria, pp. 224 ff.) states that from the death 
of our Lord to the destruction of Jerusalem was a period of 42 years. This he 
gives as his own opinion (ofa:); and one may ask whether he would have put 
the matter in that way if his master had himself been sure and had taught that 
this period was one of 42 years 3 months. 

3 The grounds of this opinion can only be surmised. Clement may have 
deemed it one of the merits of the method of giving intervals that it left exact 
dates to be worked out by the curious. 

4 Since it is not to be supposed that in this matter of dating Clement passed 
an unfavourable judgement on himself, the comparison here cannot be between 
those who merely gave the year of the Lord’s birth and those who gave both 
its year and its day. 
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On this view what is required to secure smoothness at the point 
where E joins D isan introductory note to D indicating that the figures 
which follow are not those of Clement himself, but those only of certain 
chronographers, of meprepyws . . . od pdvov To Eros, GAAG Kai THY Hpépav 
apoorlévres. 

We conclude that A and C belong to one another, and likewise B, 
D, and E, and that the passage would have been more logical in arrange- 
ment had its parts followed one another in the order A, C, B, D, E. 
In A and C Clement gives particulars and conclusions which he him- 
self accepted with confidence, in B, D, and E particulars and conclu- 
sions which he considered worth recording but about the accuracy of 
which he himself was not sure. It is to be assumed that the Roman 
chronology given in A sufficed those who, like Clement, put the birth 
of our Lord in the twenty-eighth year of the Egyptian—Augustan era, 
and likewise that the more detailed chronology given in B was required 
by those who worked out the precise intervals given in D and calculated 
the exact dates given in E. At the beginning of D Clement must have 
pointed out that the figures he was about to give were those of others 
and not his own. Here too he must have stated what these others gave 
as the interval between our Lord’s birth and his Passion. In the codex 
Laurentianus (saec. xi), the only manuscript in which the Stromateis 
has been preserved,' the sentences in which he did so have not been 
carried forward.*? In the reference to the Passion with which C ends 
and the reference to it with which D begins we seem to have the ex- 
planation of their omission: a scribe passing immediately from the one 
to the other has overlooked what lay between. GeorGE OGG 


THE EARLY CHRISTIANS’ USE OF CODICES 
INSTEAD OF ROLLS 


Tue fact that the early Christians introduced papyrus codices instead 
of the rolls used by Pagans and Jews alike calls for an explanation. 
My suggestion is that this change in book form, rather than being due 
to the comparative poverty of the early Christian communities, as 
Dr. Bell tentatively suggests in his lecture, ‘Recent Discoveries of 
Biblical papyri’ (Oxford, 1937), may have been a fresh instance of the 
well-known tendency of the early Church to differentiate itself sharply 
from Judaism. 

Judaism tended more and more to become a religion of a sacred book, 


* In Paris there is a copy of the Laurentianus made in the sixteenth century. 

? Mayor in Hort and Mayor’s ed. of the 7th book of the Stromateis, p. Ixxix, 
mentions two points in that book at which it seems to him that something has 
been lost. 
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looked at as a vast collection of detached laws, all of them of equal 
importance. The casuistry in applying them to actual situations had 
almost annihilated in the Jewish mind the Prophets’ awareness of 
being instruments of God’s creative activity; and even the eschato- 
logical enthusiasm added only a fresh trend of unreality, as it exhausted 
itself in hazardous dreams about the miraculous restoration of a golden 
age. A past providing innumerable precedents and a hazy future of 
eschatological expectations left no room for a present under a living 
God. Characteristically the synagogues were dominated by the veiled 
sacred rolls in one or two front niches or later in a richly ornamented 
temple-like ark, clearly indicating the focus of Jewish devotion—the 
Holy Writ. 

The primitive Church began its life as a Jewish sect, split off from 
traditional Judaism. It kept the Jewish ways, which it only modified 
where they were felt to be in conflict with the fresh insight drawn 
from God’s revelation in Christ. Thus the whole frame of the Church’s 
life and worship both where it was identical with, and different from, 
contemporary Judaism can only be understood as a conscious modifi- 
cation of the Jewish.’ The Synagogue and the Church claimed equally 
to be the legitimate continuation of God’s Holy Israel. In this com- 
petitive struggle* we see the true Israel in the Spirit setting aright 
what had apparently gone wrong in the old Israel in the flesh. 

For the Christians their Lord had broken the spell of the past; he 
had thrust open the gate leading to a present filled with the wonders 
of the Spirit and to an eternal yet imminent future which cast on this 
present the sharp light of eschatology. Beyond all history a free-born 
spirit of adoption reflected the Spirit of the Lord. The N.T. has 
many ways of expressing this miracle. In them the allegiance to the 
Risen Lord was opposed to Jewish Biblicism, as can been seen through- 
out from the Apocalypse and the fourth Gospel down to Ignatius. 

The grand result of this fresh attitude was the transformed appear- 
ance of the rooms of worship. Their front centre was no longer the 
rolls with their concomitant apparatus, but the sacramental table which 
indicated the presence of the Lord of the Eucharist and, at the same 
time, represented the whole spiritual and social life of the congregation, 
which fed upon the continual mysterious administration of His body 
and blood, the ever fresh feeding of the multitude. No wonder that 
the cistae and arks, the veils and rolls had to give way.’ 


? The rich list given by G. Loeschcke, Fiidisches und Heidnisches im Christ- 
lichen Kult, Bonn, 1910, pp. 1-15, is still not complete. 

> *Your fasting shall not take place (on the same days) as those of the 
““hypocrites”’’ (Didache viii. 1). 

3 I cannot help feeling that in this development 2 Cor. iii. 14-18 may have 
played an important part. These verses in which xaAvyya surely contains a 
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It is my suggestion that a by-product of this development is to be 
seen in the substitution of the traditional roll by the codex which 
subsequently found its place on the table of the Lord. Of course, 
‘any answer to the question must necessarily be conjectural’ (Bell). 
But perhaps I may point to the fact that recent thinking has more 
than once felt induced to recur to a theological explanation of archaeo- 
logical facts, where more outward argument proved no longer valid. 

PETER Katz 


O THE EKKAHZIAS OIKOS 


One of the most striking episodes in the vividly chequered career of 
Paul of Samosata is his refusal to abandon his prerogatives as bishop 
of Antioch after his deposition by the Council of 268 and the appoint- 
ment of Domnus to succeed him. The story is given thus in Eusebius, 
H.E. vit. xxx. 18-19 : ‘ Now when Paul had fallen from the episcopate 
as well as from orthodox faith, Domnus, as has been stated, succeeded 
to the ministry of the church at Antioch. But Paul utterly refused to 
depart from rod 77s €xxAnoias oixov, so the emperor Aurelian was 
petitioned and gave a most righteous decision concerning the affair by 
ordering that the building (rv ofxov) should be assigned to those with 
whom the bishops of the doctrine in Italy and the city of Rome should 
hold communication. In this way, then, the aforesaid man was driven 
in abject disgrace from the church (€£eAavverar rijs éxxAnoias) by the 
temporal power.’ 

Eusebius is commonly held to imply that, whatever happened about 
the church, Paul retained possession of the bishop’s house and defied 
all attempts to dislodge him until the emperor Aurelian was persuaded 
to intervene. This explanation of events, whereby the disputed pro- 
perty is understood to be the bishop’s residence, gains frequent 
acceptance both in the general histories of church and Empire' and 
by writers of specialized monographs,’ but so to interpret 6 rijs éxxAn- 
aias olxos is somewhat perverse in view of Eusebius’ use of the words 
reference to the veiled rolls of the Synagogue, interrupt the context of iii. 12 f. 
and iv. 1ff. They are one of the sudden flashes which reveal a deeper stratum 
of St. Paul’s thought. As such they disclose a strong aversion to this special 
aspect of the Jewish service, which has every appearance of inviting subsequent 
reflection and action. 

* Gibbon, ii. 123: ‘he maintained above four years the possession of the epi- 
scopal house’. Kidd, A History of the Church to A.D. 461, p. 499: ‘the house 
belonging to the see’. Caspar, Geschichte des Papsttums, i. 94: ‘im Besitz des 
bischéflichen Hauses’. Lebreton in Fliche et Martin, Histoire de I’ Eglise, ii. 
349: ‘maison épiscopale’. Burkitt, however, in C.A.H. xii. 491, speaks of 
‘church-buildings’, without explanation, and Lawlor and Oulton, in their 
translation of Eusebius, H.E., p. 245, give ‘church-building’. 

* Homo, L’empereur Aurélien, 96. 194; Kirsch, Die christlichen Kultusgebdude 
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elsewhere. The expression olkos éxxAnaias (or olkor éxxAnowdv) occurs 
three times in the Historia Ecclesiastica' and once in the Vita Con- 
stantini. In H.E. vit. xiii. 13 Constantius I receives praise for 
preserving his Christian subjects from ill-treatment xai pyre tav éx- 
KAnowdv tods oixous KabeAwy pnf Erepov 7m Kal” dv Kawoupyjcas, 
in notable contrast, it is implied, with Diocletian who had (vitl. ii. 4) 
harried the Christians and ordered that their churches should be razed 
to the ground: ras éxxAnoias eis edados dépew. In IX. ixa. I1 
Maximin’s injunctions to Sabinus in A.D. 312 are explained as a 
measure forced from him which served indeed to protect Christians 
from outrage, but which failed to inspire any confidence because no 
mention was made of Christian assemblies or the construction of olxos 
éxxAnovdy or the practice of any Christian customs. Here it is reason- 
ably certain that olko: éxxAnowv are the churches in which the 
Christians might assemble and carry out their ritual, and that the 
words are synonymous with 7a xvpiaxa ta oixeia, the building of 
which was sanctioned by Maximin in the edict of toleration issued 
a few months before his death (1x. x. 10). In the Vita Constantini, 
iii. 43. 3 the church of the Ascension, built by Helen at the top of the 
Mount of Olives, is described as fepds olkos éxxAnoias. 

These three passages indicate the use of olxos éxxAngoias in the sense 
of ‘ church’ rather than ‘ bishop’s house ’, and it is no bar to a similar 
interpretation in H.E. vii. xxx. 19 that 6 olkos appears without quali- 
fication, a line or two further down, as equivalent to 6 rijs éxxAnoias 
olxos. For Eusebius, following classical and contemporary practice, 
readily uses olxos by itself in the sense of ‘temple’ or ‘church’ when 
the context makes the particular meaning of this commonplace word 
abundantly clear. Thus, in V.C. iii. 65. 3, the emperor is represented 
as declaring his resolve to deprive the heretics of their churches— 
510 Kai mavras bua@v Tovs olxous, év ols ta cuvedpia ratra mAnpoire, 
adatpeOijvar mpooreraxapev.* In H.E. x. iv. 14 of ra&v mpocevxrnpiwv 
Ai@o, which are assailed by the forces of evil, are parallel with ai raév 
oixkwy aibdxo. vAa,} while, more notably, in the course of the same 


in der vorkonstantinischen Zeit, 11.17. Loofs, Paulus von Samosata, 3 (followed 
by Bardy, Paul de Samosate, 359) condemns both ‘bischéfliche Wohnung’ and 
‘ Kirchengebaude’ as translations of olxos éxxAnoias. He renders it ‘ Kirchen- 
haus’ and appears to assume that church and bishop’s house made up a single 
building. But clear evidence for this supposition is lacking, and it does not 
seem quite to accord with the use of the words elsewhere by Eusebius. 

* Cf. E. Schwartz, Eusebius Werke, 11. ii. 191. 

* Cf. H.E. viii. xvii. 9: iva adfis dow Xprorravoi Kai rods oixous év ols avvijyovto 
ov0dow (Galerius’ edict) where Rufinus has conventicula for oixovs. 

3 Loofs, Paulus von Samosata, 3, assumes an opposition, rather than a paral- 
lelism between zpocev«rypia and olka. But this is not necessary, and is not 
supported by the use of olxos as equivalent to vews later on in the same speech. 
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panegyric addressed by Eusebius to Paulinus bishop of Tyre (H.E. 
X. xiv, 63, 65) 6 olkos is clearly identical with 6 veds, the two words 
being found close together, descriptive of the same building.’ 

It is therefore consistent with Eusebius’ use of words to understand 
6 Tis €xxAnoias olxos in H.E. vil. xxx. 19 as meaning ‘the church’ 
from possession of which Paul was driven by the emperor’s command 
(€€eAavverat rijs exxAnoias), and Theodoret may be adduced as a 
witness in favour of this interpretation. In his summary of Eusebius’ 
narrative (Haer. fab. comp. 11. 8) he explains the overthrow of Paul 
of Samosata thus: ‘ But since he resisted and clung to the leadership 
of the church, the bishops informed Aurelian, who was on the throne 
at the time, about Paul’s brazen obstinacy and persuaded the emperor 
to drive him from the church’ (e£eAdoat rijs éxxAnoias). Theodoret? 
may have imagined rather more than Eusebius intended. He may have 
regarded Aurelian’s decree as confirming the council’s sentence of 
excommunication, but at any rate he does not limit the scope of 
Aurelian’s decision to the possession of the bishop’s house, a matter 
over which a triumphant emperor would have been unlikely to concern 
himself deeply. Something rather more important was in question. 
Gallienus had in 261 decreed that the heathen should depart from the 
‘places of worship’ (rémo: OpnoKxevousor) formerly belonging to the 
Christians.} What Aurelian was called upon to do was to carry things 
a stage further by deciding on the course of action to be taken when 
possession of a rézos Opynoxevoupos was disputed between rival bodies 
of Christians. In this case the orthodox appellants, forgetful of the 
apostle’s advice against ‘going to law before the unrighteous’* but 
confident that they would receive from Aurelian a recognition, as 
responsible leaders of corporations, similar to that which Gallienus‘ 
had accorded to bishops, may reasonably be assumed to have seasoned 
their comments on Paul of Samosata’s morals and doctrine with the 
plea that he represented the interests of Zenobia against their own 
party which looked towards Rome.’ Such considerations would be 

* Cf. Mart. Pal. 13. 1 (as Kai oixous eis éxxAnoias Seipac8a) and V.C. ii. 56. 

? Cf. Zonaras, Annales, xii. 25: ‘They charged him with holding perverse 
opinions concerning Christ and deposed him. But when he refused to with- 
draw from the church, Aurelian, who was emperor at the time, and had received 
a petition from the orthodox concerning him, gave a ruling that the church 
should be assigned to those who were favoured by the bishops of Rome and 
Italy. Thereupon Paul was driven from the church (é£nAa@y rijs éxxAnoias) in 
disgrace and Domnus introduced in his stead.’ 

3 Eus. H.E, vii. xiii. 41 Cor. vi. 1. 

5 Eus. H.E. vu. xiii. Neither Aurelian nor Gallienus appears to dispute the 
right of the Christian corporation to own property. 

© This would, incidentally, serve to resolve the difficulty, which scandalizes 


Loofs (op. cit. 58-9), that the emperor appears to be moderately well informed 
about church organization. 
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sufficiently impressive to cause the emperor to give the matter personal 
attention’ and, by his ‘extremely just decision’, to link the prevailing 
church-party of Antioch with Italy and Rome, whence ecclesiastical 
as well as civil authority might be expected to flow. 


A DOCETIC PASSAGE IN OVID’S FASTI 


It is hardly possible to find a more extreme statement of Christian 
docetism than the extract from the apocryphal Acts of John which 
was condemned by the second Council of Nicaea* as destroying the 
reality of the Incarnation. ‘And my Lord, standing in the midst of 
the cave and enlightening it, said: John, unto the multitude below 
in Jerusalem I am being crucified and pierced with lances and reeds, 
and gall and vinegar is given me to drink. But unto thee I speak, and 
what I speak hear thou. I put it into thy mind to come up into this 
mountain, that thou mightest hear those things which it behoveth 
a disciple to learn from his teacher and a man from his God.” 

A close parallel to docetic language of this kind is provided, sur- 
prisingly enough, by Ovid when, in his ‘versified Roman calendar’, 
he commemorates the murder of Julius Caesar and represents him as 
snatched away from outrage suffered merely by a phantom-body. 


Praeteriturus eram gladios in principe fixos, 
cum sic a castis Vesta locuta focis : 

‘ne dubita meminisse; meus fuit ille sacerdos, 
sacrilegae telis me petiere manus: 

ipsa virum rapui simulacraque nuda reliqui; 
quae cecidit ferro, Caesaris umbra fuit.’ 

Ille quidem caelo positus Jovis atria vidit 
et tenet in magno templa dicata foro.‘ 


The antecedents of Ovid’s picture can, of course, be discerned in 
certain developments of the theory of the eiSwAov. Helen of Troy 
and Heracles provide classic examples of persons whose appearances 
were sometimes ‘in semblance’ only, so that those who imagined 
that they were beholding Helen or Heracles might have been answered, 


* G. Kriiger, Die Rechtsstellung der vorkonstantinischen Kirchen, 307, argues 
fully that Eusebius’ évrevy@eis (translated by Rufinus as interpellatus) bears a 
technical, juridical meaning and implies an appeal (évrevés) direct to the em- 
peror, which was decided by imperial rescript, in this case by an application 
of the interdictum uti possidetis, 

2 Fifth session. 

Acts of John, 97, translated by M. R. James. These sentences are part only 
of the passages cited and condemned at the Council. 

4 Fasti, iii. 697 ff. 
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as Tobit was by his angel, ‘ Ye saw a vision’.' Alexander embraced 
not the true Helen but eiwAov euzvouv, as she herself lamented : 
kal Soxei p” exew 
Kev Soxnow, odK exwv.* 

Similarly Heracles might be observed by Odysseus consorting 
with the shades but was in reality enjoying the company of Hebe on 
Olympus. 

tov 5é per’ eicevonoa Binv ‘HpaxAneiny, 
elSwAov- adros 5€ pet’ aBavdro Beoiar 
tépretat ev BaXrins Kai exer kaddiodupov “HBnv, 
maida Aios peydAoo cai “Hpns xpvaoredidov. 


But the application by Ovid of docetic ideas and language to 
Julius Caesar is remarkable in that Caesar is no remote and mytho- 
logical figure but the adoptive father of the emperor. whom Ovid was 
trying to placate and an historical character who was living in the 
recollection of many Roman citizens at the time when the Fasti were 
written. Just as, within a short time of the Crucifixion, an impulse 
of reverence and awe was leading men to deny that Christ suffered 
in the flesh,‘ so Caesar, forty or fifty years after his death, was elevated, 
by a court poet, above the accidents of his miserable death which he 
was able to regard, from on high, with serene detachment.’ 

It is not, of course, to be suggested that Christian writers were 
indebted to Ovid for their docetic interpretation of Christ’s sufferings. 
Dr. Arnold Toynbee has issued a warning against undue reliance on 
the power to trace nice genealogies of ideas when he discusses the 
uniformity of human nature which sometimes produces surprisingly 
similar results in similar situations where there can be no suspicion 
of any connecting link of historical tradition. But the use by Ovid 
of the starkest docetism to enhance the majesty of the deified Caesar 
serves to indicate, if indeed further indication were now needed, that 
Christian docetism is by no means necessarily the product of Oriental 
theories about the corruption of matter and the aloofness from it of 
the Divine. R. L. P. MILpurN 


* Tobit, xii. 19. * Euripides, Helen. 34. 

3 Odyssey, xi. 601 ff. This passage is interpolated into the earlier narrative. 

4 Ignatius, Trallians, ix, and Smyrnaeans, i-v ; cf. 1 John iv. 2-3. 

5 According to Lucan (Pharsalia, ix. 14) Pompey’s spirit also looked down 
and smiled at the outrages inflicted upon his body—risitque sui ludibria trunci 
—but there is no suggestion that the body was a phantom. 

6 A Study of History, v. 82. 
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The Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testament, by N. H. SNAITH. Pp. 194. 
London: Epworth Press, 1944. 10s. 


THE title is somewhat misleading, as it might suggest a comprehensive 
“Theology of the Old Testament’. The scope of the book is defined 
more accurately in the introductory chapter as ‘a series of studies of 
the Nature of God as He is revealed in the Old Testament’. It is 
rightly claimed that ‘the distinctive ideas of God are at the root of the 
distinctive ideas of the Old Testament’. The studies here pursued 
are those of the divine holiness, righteousness, salvation, covenant-love 
(hesed), election-love (’ahabah), and spirit. A closing chapter reviews 
the New Testament developments of these ideas. 

The discussions of these topics are competent and vigorous, though 
by no means all the work previously done on them has been taken 
into account (e.g. Kautzsch’s important monograph on tzedek or the 
relevant articles in Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart). The 
argument is chiefly based on a review of the Old Testament usage, 
the soundest of all methods. There is a proper insistence on the im- 
portance of the Old Testament for the understanding of the New 
Testament, in regard to vocabulary as well as to general conceptions. 
In claiming, however, that more attention should be given to the 
Septuagint for the meaning of the New Testament terms, the author 
seems rather to overlook the very considerable amount of work already 
done in this realm, e.g. by Hatch, and by H. A. A. Kennedy. Every 
teacher of the Old Testament knows how necessary it is to emphasize, 
as is here done, the subordination of the prophetic ethics to the 
prophetic religion, the content of permanence in the term hesed, the 
misleading influences of Greek thought on Christian exegesis, the dif- 
ference between resurrection and immortality. 

Naturally, some of the conclusions reached are open to challenge. 
The chief point to criticize is that preparation for the eighth-century 
prophets is here neglected. They are regarded as supplying ‘the 
first truly distinctive development among the Hebrews’ (51), and 
‘the first stage in a long process’ (52). It is claimed that the dis- 
tinctive ideas of the covenant emerge only with Deuteronomy (107). 
But this view, often held a generation or two ago, does not do justice 
to the redemptive interpretation of the Exodus, and leaves too much, 
even in the prophets, unexplained. Critical opinion tends more and 
more to find a necessary nucleus of prophetic teaching in the relation 
between Yahweh and Israel then established, to which the prophets 
themselves testify (no use has been made of Kurt Galling’s Die 
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Erwahlungstraditionen Israels, which shows the priority of this form of 
election-belief to that connected with the patriarchs). As the author 
in principle would agree, the Hebrew ideas are realistically created by 
the history. Israel was actually ‘chosen’ before the doctrine of election 
was evolved. The divine choice operated in the deliverance from 
Egypt, the influence of which on the religion and theology of the Old 
Testament can hardly be exaggerated. 

Amongst minor points that call for correction is the statement that 
Hosea ‘does not single out any particular section of the community’ 
(56). But in view of such passages as iv. g (‘like people, like priest’) 
and the direct attack on the priests in v. 1, vi. g, it would seem that 
Hosea blamed them particularly for the general condition of things. 
It is incorrect to say that Professor Dodd’s diagram on p. 41 of The 
Bible and the Greeks shows ‘ how the Septuagint nomos (law) is exactly 
equivalent to the Hebrew torah’ (160). On the contrary, it shows 
that besides the shared overlap of ‘law’, with approximate identity, 
torah means also ‘teaching’ and nomos also ‘principle’, realms of 
meaning in which there is no identity. There is the more justification 
for pointing out such lapses, because the author is inclined to be 
censorious in his criticisms of those from whom he differs. Thus he 
sharply criticizes both Robertson Smith and J. Skinner for their defi- 
nitions of ‘holiness’ as expressing a ‘relation’ (46). But, as the 
Shorter or the Concise Oxford Dictionary will remind him, the term 
‘relation’ includes contrast as well as comparison, and quite properly 
covers the antithesis of God and man, in respect of ‘holiness’. 

In pointing out such matters as these, there is no intention to 
depreciate the general value and usefulness of the book. The discus- 
sions which compose it are well worth reading, and are the work of 
a competent student and teacher of the Old Testament, even though 
some of the positions taken (especially as to etymologies) seem open 
to criticism. But greater care in detail could have greatly improved 
the book. Nearly a score of misprints have come to light without 
any search for them (9, 60, 61, 70, 71, 74, 88, 89, 95, 108, 118, 134, 
142, 162, 166, 168, 173, 189). It is curious that the name of Billerbeck 
should be consistently mis-spelt. An essential ‘not’ seems to have 
dropped out on p. 108, line 24, before ‘exist’. The most charitable 
supposition in regard to cogito, ergo est (sic on p. 31) is that the author 
meant to write cogitat, ergo est, as a variant on the Cartesian formula. 


Ancient Hebrew Marriage Laws, by E. NeuFELp. Pp. xix + 304. 
London: Longmans, 1944. 218. 

ALMost any one of the Biblical institutions throws us back beyond 

the Bible on comparative study for its fuller elucidation. This applies 

both to anthropology in general and also to the particular parallels 
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to be drawn from Semitic usage. Thus it has become increasingly 
difficult for the Old Testament specialist to cover all the subsidiary, 
yet very relevant, studies. The more promising a particular line of 
inquiry may be, the more numerous are the contacts—linguistic, 
sociological, historical, religious, theological—which it may make, and 
therefore the larger will be its potential demands on the investigator. 
Thus Dr. Neufeld’s theme, marriage in the Hebrew life of the Old 
Testament, involves far more than the collection and examination of 
data drawn from the Old Testament itself. It requires the philo- 
logical discussion of the terms employed to denote special aspects, 
stages, or kinds of marriage, the consideration of sex-relations amongst 
both Semitic and non-Semitic peoples, the laws of property and 
inheritance, the formation of included groups within ancient society, 
the problems of kinship, the maintenance of the national religion 
within the group. New discoveries in any of these regions and new 
discussions of their significance are constantly giving new interest to 
the inquiry and making new demands on both writer and readers of 
any book professing to deal adequately with the subject. Even to 
acquire and maintain sufficient knowledge of what others have done 
or are doing requires no small amount of time and energy. 

Dr. Neufeld soon convinces us that he possesses the necessary range 
of knowledge and the necessary facility in scientific method. He 
brings into full account the important codes of ancient law, especially 
the Babylonian, Assyrian, Hittite, Nuzite, which throw light on many 
of the Biblical statements about marriage. (In his ‘Introduction’ he 
gives sufficient information about each of these codes.) He divides the 
whole subject into four parts, dealing successively with (1) the various 
forms of marriage, (2) its institution and dissolution, (3) the impedi- 
ments to it, whilst (4) finally, two chapters deal with the more 
general relations of husband and wife, and of parents and children. 
Under each topic he collects and discusses the Biblical material in the 
first place, and then follows this up by a comparative discussion of 
similar practices and ideas beyond Israel. 

We may take as our example the opening chapter, which deals with 
Levirate marriage. According to this practice (Deut. xxv. 5-10) 
when an Israelite died childless, his marital place was taken by his 
brother. The first-born of the ad hoc cohabitation was reckoned to 
the deceased man. Much debate has been devoted to the specific 
motive. Is it based on the retention of property within the family 
and the due performance of ancestral rites? We may, indeed, expect 
to find complexity of motive in any long-established institution such 
as marriage. The original aim may have been to provide an inheritor, 
with all his varied obligations, without any reference to primitive 
social relations, such as polyandry. 
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Dr. Neufeld thinks that too little attention has been given to two 
important features (p. 29), ‘(a) the protection and security of the child- 
less widow, and (b) the mutuality of the Levirate obligation’. The 
former is illustrated by the story of Ruth, though this story raises 
subsidiary problems of its own; was it, or was it not, a true example 
of Levirate marriage? Dr. Neufeld would say that it was, though he 
recognizes that some features of the story link it with the general 
transfer of property. Segregation of property to the Levirate heir 
seems probable enough, but we have no direct evidence in the Old 
Testament as to the widow remaining in normal marriage relations 
with her Levirate husband after the provision of the Levirate heir, 
though this seems probable in the later forms of the practice (cf. 
Matt. xxii. 23 ff.). 

There is no evidence of the existence of Levirate marriage amongst 
the Babylonians, though it is found in Assyria and also in Arabia. 
The Hittite and Nuzite data are not clear. Dr. Neufeld’s general 
conclusion is (p. 54) that ‘Levirate marriage was a common feature in 
Western Asia, but the ancient Hebrew has stamped the custom in 
Israel with its own individual elements’. 

We have thought it best to present the argument of a single chapter 
in some detail, so that the prospective reader may know better what 
to expect from this very useful book. It is of course impossible to 
treat all the chapters in the same way. They deal with such topics 
as Errébu marriage (where the husband enters the household of his 
father-in-law and becomes his true son; of this the author finds four 
instances in the Old Testament, viz. Jacob, Moses, Jarha, and Bar- 
zillai), the normal type of marriage by purchase (mohar), and the 
problems raised by polygamy and concubinage. In Israel, though 
not so rigorously as amongst other Semites, the patria potestas 
naturally affected the marriage choice. Dr. Neufeld considers that 
the social status of woman in Israel was relatively high. 

Altogether, this is a valuable contribution to the expert study of 
the subject, upon which the author is to be congratulated. Its high 
standard of achievement augurs well for the future work which we 
may expect from him. The book is thoroughly well indexed, as we 
have the right to expect from a good ‘researcher’, and shows wide 
acquaintance with the literature of the subject. 


The Christian Interpretation of the Cabala in the Renaissance, by 
J. L. Biau. Pp. ix+167. Columbia: University Press; Oxford : 
University Press, 1944. $2.25: 15s. 6d. 


THIs is an interesting and well-informed exploration of one of the 
‘blind alleys’ of the past, not to be neglected by historians of 
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Christian theology. The mediating role of Pico, Reuchlin, Ricci, and 
Agrippa between Cabalism and Christianity had no chance against 
the new science and the historical sense of the Renaissance; these 
writers came too late, and Cabalism was doomed to contribute to 
theosophy rather than theology, however widespread was the cabalistic 
influence in the Renaissance period. But it is instructive to see how 
the artificial ways of allegory, the esoteric use of names and numbers 
and of the mere accidentals of the Hebrew text of the Old Testament, 
could be made the basis of mere fantasy or even of spiritual and moral 
truths really independent of them. Truth always needs its media, but 
these, having served their purpose, may become as irrelevant as the 
rungs of Jacob’s dream-ladder to the commerce of heaven and earth. 
There is the further interest of the dangerous tendency of such methods 
to insinuate themselves to-day as a short-cut to the theology of the 
Old Testament or to the (needed) fuller recognition of the inspiration 
of Scripture. Against this, Cabalism is still a warning that the exegesis 
of the Bible demands a full acceptance and actual use of critical and 
historical method as its only sound foundation. 

The treatment of the subject here is in straightforward historical 
sequence, which makes some repetition inevitable. The book is well 
written, and has a very extensive bibliography, which should be 
useful to many readers. An appendix contains a lengthy selection 
from Thenaud’s MS., La Saincte et trescrestienne Cabale, written for 
the edification of Francis I. 


The Old Testament in the Christian Church, by H. F. D. Sparks. 
Pp. 112. London: S.C.M., 1944. 6s. 


THis is a competent and eminently readable book, designed and well 
executed for those who cannot bring to it any expert knowledge of the 
Bible or of ecclesiastical history. It is intended to meet the difficulties 
created by the presence of the Old Testament in the Christian revela- 
tion, and is not (as the writer warns us) ‘just another “ Introduction” 
to the Old Testament’. After a description of the way in which Chris- 
tians first accepted the Old Testament as one of their most important 
legacies from Judaism, the book deals successively with the difficulties 
raised for the Christian of to-day by literary and historical criticism (not 
distinguished here as clearly as they might have been) and by modern 
science. Under this last head the progress of astronomy, geology, and 
anthropology is briefly but clearly indicated. The closing chapter 
discusses the value of the Old Testament in the light of this new 
knowledge. 

The author is emphatic in urging that the Christian Church cannot 
dispense with the Old Testament, and he rightly claims that it was a 
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true instinct which led the Church to treasure it, even though the actual 
use made of it was often at fault. No one will ever understand the 
New Testament who does not approach it through the Old; along many 
lines they are inseparably linked. The subsequent development of 
Christian dogma constantly involves the use of the Old Testament as 
one of its main factors. We cannot use it as our predecessors did, and 
the only way to overcome difficulties which we feel and they did not is 
to abandon any attempt to draw a hard and fast line between ‘natural’ 
and ‘revealed’ religion (p. 77). This, of course, leaves us with new 
problems (of the kind at which Troeltsch so persistently worked). 
On these Mr. Sparks naturally does not enter in a book of this scale 
and for this purpose, though more indication of their nature and of the 
way in which to meet them might usefully have been included, such as 
the spiritual continuity of the Bible and the significance of the intrinsic 
worth of its revelation. In one of three appended notes the author 
argues for the permanent place of the Old Testament in the lectionary 
of the Church, though it is a little surprising to find him willing to 
include other literature as an additional (not substitutionary) feature. 
Like many others he antedates the creation of the Old Testament 
Canon and reads more into the Jewish Synod of Jamnia than our 
knowledge of it warrants (pp. 19, 27). Ryle was quite justified in saying 
‘The Synod of Jamnia can be little else to us but a name’ (The Canon 
of the Old Testament, p. 183); similarly Buhl (The Canon and Text of 
the Old Testament, Eng. trans. by Macpherson, p. 25), ‘ the recollection 
of what was actually determined on at Jamnia was not preserved in an 
accurate form’. H. WHEELER ROBINSON 


The Relevance of Apocalyptic, by H. H. Row.ey. Pp. 192. Redhill : 
Lutterworth Press, 1944. 8s. 6d. 


Dr. Row ey, by his work on the Book of Daniel, has made himself 
an expert in apocalyptic studies and has now placed us again in his 
debt with this comprehensive survey of apocalyptic writings from the 
Book of Daniel to the Book of Revelation. Such a book is a very 
welcome addition to the literature of a field where the tendency has 
been to write short detailed studies rather than popular expositions. 
The four chapters of the book were originally four lectures (delivered 
to the Vacation Term for Biblical Study) and have been supplemented 
for completeness of detail and discussion by the inclusion of six addi- 
tional notes on critical questions. The first of the four chapters deals 
with the rise of apocalyptic and its relation to prophecy, the second 
and third with the contents of the literature taken book by book in 
chronological order, and the fourth with the enduring message of 
apocalyptic. Apart from the additional notes Dr. Rowley spends as 
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much space on his discussion of the rise of apocalyptic and of its 
abiding message as on the contents, with the result that his masterly 
survey of the contents is at times so condensed as to demand from 
the reader a fairly close acquaintance with the books themselves. 

In discussing the difference between prophecy and apocalyptic Dr. 
Rowley rightly insists that a sharp distinction must be made between 
eschatology and apocalyptic but presses that distinction in order to 
exclude Isa. xxiv—xxvii from his list of apocalyptic writings and to give 
the priority in time and place to Daniel. To maintain this priority 
the dates of parts of I Enoch and of Jubilees are discussed in separate 
notes. Dr. Rowley’s explanation of the pseudonymity of apocalyptic 
also demands the priority of Daniel where, he says, pseudonymity 
took its origin. There will be general agreement with his dissatisfac- 
tion with the theory that pseudonymity arose solely through the 
attempt to gain acceptance for prophetic writings in an age in which 
prophecy was discredited and a term put to prophetic literature. 
There may not, however, be general acceptance of his suggestion that 
pseudonymity was practically accidental in Daniel and that the other 
apocalyptic writers slavishly copied it. To say that the author of 
Daniel wrote under the guise of Daniel ‘to reveal his identity with the 
author of the Daniel stories’ (p. 36) sounds unconvincing—the identity 
revealed being rather with their hero than their author. There is 
something in pseudonymity which goes deeper than this and which 
we do not yet fully understand. Pseudonymity is so integral a feature 
of apocalyptic that it can hardly be maintained that it arose, as it 
were, by accident and then gave to apocalyptic its esoteric nature. 

The historical approach made in the first three chapters enables 
Dr. Rowley in the last chapter to sift the leading ideas of apocalyptic. 
Some of these, such as the division of history into periods, the pre- 
messianic dominion of the evil one and the sudden and catastrophic 
breaking in of the kingdom, are set aside as incidental to apocalyptic 
in its historical setting. Other ideas, however, are seen to have a high 
spiritual value and truth and to remain valid for every generation, 
viz., the divine control of history, the ultimate establishment of God’s 
kingdom whose first law is the doing of God’s will, the part to be 
played in it by those who accept the will of God, and the final judge- 
ment at which all must render account to God. 


The Cultic Prophet in Ancient Israel, by AUBREY R. JOHNSON. Pp. 64. 
Cardiff: University of Wales Press Board, 1944. 3s. 6d. 


Tuts book seeks to establish a closer connexion of the prophets in the 
monarchic period with the sanctuaries and the priests, especially at 
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the Jerusalem sanctuary, than has generally been recognized. In fact, 
the prophets were cultic specialists. 

The study begins by stating the twofold function of the priests, 
namely as representatives of the people to Yahweh and as the spokes- 
men of Yahweh to the people. The oracular duties attaching to the 
latter function were more important than the sacrificial duties of the 
former. The second part introduces the prophet also as one to whom 
inquiry was made for oracular guidance. The references to the contact 
of the prophets with sanctuaries and their association with festivals 
suggest close cultic connexions. The technique of oracle reception 
practised by the prophets did not differ materially from that of the 
priests or of the ancient seers to whom the name prophet could also 
be applied (1 Sam. ix. 9). Observation and divination, mechanically 
stimulated, were the chief means of oracular reception. The third 
part begins by expanding the divinatory and semi-magical nature of 
prophetic activity and then goes on to show that the prophet was also 
consulted for the purpose of making prayer (calling on the name of 
Yahweh) on behalf of the consultant. Thus the prophet, like the 
priest, was not only Yahweh’s spokesman to the people but was also 
the people’s representative to Yahweh. Lastly, during the Exile, the 
status of the prophets deteriorated. Where they had formerly been 
superior in standing to the priests they now lost prestige to such an 
extent that they appear in Chronicles as Levitical temple singers. 
They lost their exalted functions whilst retaining their original cultic 
association. 

Students of the prophets and, indeed, of the priesthood will not be 
able to afford to neglect this important and searching discussion of 
the subject. It follows on the work of continental scholars, notably 
that of Mowinckel in Psalmenstudien III. There are also many useful 
and informative footnotes on points arising out of the discussion but 
having no immediate bearing on it. 

The treatment is intentionally limited to the non-canonical prophets 
and within the limits thus set Dr. Johnson has made a very strong 
case for his thesis. The recognition of a close association of prophet 
and priest and of an official connexion of the divinatory prophets with 
the cultus is bound to affect our interpretation of the nature and work 
of the canonical prophets who emerge, therefore, from the same back- 
ground. It is to be hoped that in the subsequent pamphlet which the 
author promises there will be much more to say about the uniqueness 
of the prophetic consciousness and of the profound spiritual influence 
exercised by the prophets on their own generation and beyond it. 
The regimentation of the prophets in the ranks of the cultic specialists 
must not exclude recognition, as Dr. Johnson admits, of the direct 
source of inspiration from Yahweh. When speaking of the special 
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knowledge underlying oracular utterance he distinguishes the prophetic 
from the priestly thus: ‘ More often, however, it was emphasized as 
being due to direct personal contact with Yahweh ; and on such an 
occasion it stands in definite contrast with the traditional lore of the 
priest’ (p. 49). Again, what is said on pages 21-4 about the artificial 
promotion of a condition of receptivity needs modification in the light 
of the comments on the influence of the spirit of Yahweh (pp. 18, 
19n., 24). 

One is bound to ask whether prophetic activity can be limited to 
cultic occasions or whether its strength does not rather lie in its 
capacity to outstrip them. It was neither New Moon nor Sabbath 
when the Shunammite woman sought Elisha’s help, nor was it a cultic 
act that brought the lad again to life (2 Kings iv. 23; see p. 25). 
Moreover, what place in this crowd of cultic prophets who give 
‘oracles of “Peace!” to anyone prepared to pay enough for them’ 
(p. 44) is to be assigned to men of the calibre of Elijah, Micaiah, and 
their successors ? 

There is a suggestive interpretation of the noun hazon in the sense 
of ‘ observation’ which makes of it a parallel to the priestly torah, ‘ direc- 
tion’. Care should be taken, however, not to press that meaning too 
rigidly in view of the continued use of the verb in its literal sense, of 
hazon used literally in Daniel, and of the editorial use of the noun to 
include the whole content of the prophetic message. 

L. H. BROCKINGTON 


The Anti-anthropomorphisms of the Greek Pentateuch, by Cuares T. 
FritscH. Pp. viii+81. Princeton: University Press; London: 
Milford, 1943. 13s. 6d. 


Tuis work is a study of two sets of phenomena in the Greek Pentateuch : 
the elimination or modification of statements in the Hebrew which 
attribute to God human form, human attributes, or human emotions ; 
and the modification or removal of statements which, in a more general 
way are thought to be derogatory to the majesty or out of keeping 
with the revealed character of God. Dr. Fritsch points out that hitherto 
there has been more speculation about the origins of these alterations 
than exact and complete information about their nature, numbers, and 
distribution. The purpose of his book is to set out the facts. He has 
done this for the Greek Pentateuch in a very thorough way. The work 
may be extended to other parts of the Greek Bible or to other versions 
of the Pentateuch—and it is to be hoped that this will happen. Dr. 
Fritsch’s work will not need to be done again. 

The classification covers the alteration of anthropomorphisms and 
anthropopathies in the strict sense, omissions and alterations of the 
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name of God, denials of motion and place to God, the toning down 
of expressions deemed not ‘ spiritual’ enough, the introduction of inter- 
mediary elements between God and mundane affairs, and a residue of 
examples which do not fall into any of the previous classes. In each 
case the method is to give the Hebrew and Greek texts with translations 
and explanatory comment. 

The one fact that emerges most clearly from this survey of a limited 
part of the field is the necessity for the greatest caution in stating con- 
clusions. At first sight it seems that everybody indulged in this form 
of revision of the text, and that nobody did it systematically. Some 
parts of the Hebrew text are less anthropomorphic than others. Some 
of the old tigginé sophérim are clearly designed to remove anthropo- 
morphisms. In the Greek version some books of the Pentateuch are 
more thoroughly revised than others: a great deal has been done in 
Exodus, comparatively little in Genesis and Leviticus (Fritsch, p. 62). 
Even in the manuscripts of the LXX there are differences: Dr. Fritsch 
(in Appendix I) brings evidence to show that B is more anti-anthropo- 
morphic than A. And of the versions other than the LX X, Symmachus 
has more anti-anthropomorphisms than Aquila or Theodotion (Appen- 
dix [1). 

It is clear that the impulse to avoid or remove anthropomorphisms 
is not necessarily bound up with intensity of religious experience, 
for the prophets, who are second to none in this respect, do not 
avoid anthropomorphic expressions. On the other hand it is not diffi- 
cult to suppose that the strong piety and deep reverence, which grew 
out of the prophetic experiences, found the prophetic language too 
daring for common men. If I am not mistaken, a parallel pheno- 
menon may be observed in the early Church, where the ’abbd of Jesus 
and Paul quickly gives way to the ‘Our Father who art in heaven’ of 
Jewish piety. There is a constant strain between the fact that human 
terms are inadequate to express God and the fact that they are the best 
terms available this side of Jordan. The problem becomes most acute 
in the doctrine of the Incarnation. 

Hitherto there have been two schools of thought regarding the origins 
of the anti-anthropomorphic tendency in the Jewish treatment of the 
Old Testament. Some hold that it is the working out of an integral 
factor in Judaism itself; others that the main impetus comes from 
Jewish contacts with Greek thought. Dr. Fritsch has his own sugges- 
tion, one that is attractive in itself and well supported by his collection 
of data. He recognizes ‘two streams of anti-anthropomorphic develop- 
ment in Jewish history. One goes its own way through the Old 
Testament into the Rabbinical period, confined to the Hebrew and 
Aramaic languages, and guided by ritualistic and theological develop- 
ments within Judaism. The other, resulting from contact with Greek 
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thought and idiom, continues until it becomes identified with the 
abstractions of Alexandrian philosophy’ (p. 65). The LXX shows the 
beginnings of the Greek influence; but that influence is curbed by the 
fact that the work is a translation, which the Seventy were concerned 
to make as accurate and faithful as possible. 

Besides the collection of the evidence and the drawing of the above 
inferences, there are a number of very interesting by-products of the 
main investigation. One may be mentioned: the various Greek ren- 
derings of the Hebrew peh in Numbers. There are cases where the 
word is used figuratively to mean ‘command’ or the like. In these 
cases the LXX rendering is pnya, mpooraypa, or dwvy. Dr. Fritsch 
notes that dwv7 is thus used only in Numbers and that this ‘ points to 
a different translator’ (p. 13). He might have gone farther; for dwvy 
is confined to the first thirteen chapters. From xiv to xxxiii. 2 pyc is 
used, while zpoorayya occurs three times in chapter ix and again in 
xxxiii. 38 and xxxvi. 5. (In l. 2 of n. 13 on p. 13 ix. 20 should be 
added to the list of references.) 

Dr. Fritsch has made a valuable contribution to the history of Jewish 
theology as well as to the critical study of the Pentateuch. 

T. W. Manson 


Studies in Divine Kingship in the Ancient Near East, by lvAN ENGNELL. 
Pp. xvi, 250. Uppsala: Almqvist and Wiksells, 1943. 


In these studies Docent Engnell presents us with an extensive and 
careful dissertation of considerable importance. He studies the divine 
kingship in Ancient Egypt, in the Sumero-Accadian texts, amongst 
the Hittites and Canaanites, and in the Ras Shamra texts. It will be 
observed that he leaves the Old Testament out of account. This is 
because he proposes to devote a separate volume to it, and in his 
Conclusion to the present volume he indicates by anticipation the 
course of his argument in that other. 

About half of the present volume is taken up with the Ras Shamra 
texts, and it is here that its most important contributions are offered. 
Engnell is a pupil of Nyberg and Widengren, and he approaches his 
study from the standpoint of the Scandinavian school of comparative 
religion. He has the widest acquaintance with continental work, in- 
cluding much that is not yet accessible in this country owing to the 
war. The extensive Bibliography at the end of his work would alone 
make it indispensable to the student of these texts. Engnell is familiar 
with American and British work published before the war, but has 
been cut off from American work for most of the war period. Un- 
fortunately there is little British work in this field during the last few 
years to be missed. He writes with especial sympathy of what is 
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known here as the ‘Myth and Ritual’ school of Professor Hooke and 
his associates. At the time his dissertation was published Engnell 
had not been able to get access to the new Ras Shamra text, known 
as II Keret, which Virolleaud published in Syria in 1941, and which 
is not yet accessible in this country, so far as the reviewer knows. 
But Engnell has since had access to it and given it a preliminary ex- 
amination in Mélanges offerts a Fohannes Pedersen (the Annual of the 
Nathan Séderblom Society), 1944. 

He interprets all the Ras Shamra texts as ritual texts. He will have 
none of the historical interpretations of some, and in particular none 
of the Negebite theory of Dussaud and Virolleaud, and he equally 
resists other geographical theories which have been based on some of 
the texts. He refuses to call them merely poems, or to class them as 
myths and legends in the ordinary sense of these terms. They all 
belong to the ritual and are definitely cultic texts. In this Hooke 
would agree, and the reviewer is satisfied that the case is made out. 
Beyond this, however, he would speak with more reserve. In Engnell’s 
view all the texts are associated with the divine kingship and the 
annual enthronement festival, and he offers extensive equations of the 
Ras Shamra deities to bring the various texts into parallel association 
with this festival. 

The promised sequel proposes to carry this process still further, 
and to identify Yahweh as ‘the great west-Semitic celestial-atmospheric 
high god’ with the god of the proto-Canaanite immigrants, and to 
equate him with El, ’El Shaddai, ’El ‘Elyon, Shalem, Sedek, and 
Hadad, and to show that Moses took this god and established him as 
the god of the Israelite amphictyony under the name of Yahweh. To 
the reviewer this seems a doubtful hypothesis. It would make Yahweh 
at bottom the god of the Canaanites and Jebusites and Amorites. 
That the immigrant Israelites syncretistically identified Yahweh with 
the local gods is commonly recognized, but there was always an 
undercurrent of recognition that Yahweh was other than these gods. 
If Engnell’s promise is fulfilled he will persuade us that this is wrong. 

He also promises to show us that the Old Testament contains many 
evidences of the divine kingship idea in Israel. This is not surprising. 
For Israel belonged to her environment, and many of the ideas and 
practices of that environment found a permanent home in her midst. 
Her admitted sharing of the religion of Canaan, whether that religion 
was in origin one with, or different from, Mosaic Yahwism, would 
bring these into her life, and allusions to them are a priori to be ex- 
pected. But it looks as though Engnell proposes to invite us to go 
much farther than this. He proposes to show that all the psalms 
which bear the heading ‘To David’ are ritual psalms for use in con- 
nexion with the enthronement festival in which the divine kingship 
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idea found expression, and therefore belong to the old fertility cult. 
He believes that Ps. cxxxvii is the only post-exilic psalm in the Psalter, 
and that we should render the familiar psalm heading ‘For the king’, 
instead of finding David’s name. 

The reviewer feels that this savours of the over-enthusiasm of a 
scholar who sees one thing so clearly that he can see nothing else, and 
he therefore registers a caveat against a too ready acceptance of all 
these conclusions. But this in no way detracts from his appreciation 
of the thorough study which lies behind the present work, or his 
recognition of the first-rate importance of this dissertation, and he 
professes his readiness to go with Engnell along most of the way 
traversed in the present volume. 

The translation into English is excellently done, and misprints are 
surprisingly few in addition to those corrected in the Errata slip. On 
p- 2 there is a reference to the late Julian Morgenstern, and on p. 75 
to the late S. A. Cook. Happily these are premature, and both scholars 
are still with us. In both cases Engnell was misled by obituary 
notices prematurely published in Sweden by Widengren. 

H. H. Row.ey 


Form-Criticism of the Synoptic Healing Narratives, by LAURENCE J. 
McGmntey, S.J. Pp. viii+ 165. Woodstock, Maryland: Woodstock 


College Press, 1944. $2.75. 


Tue sub-title, A Study in the Theories of Martin Dibelius and Rudolf 
Bultmann, explains the scope of the book. We might have thought 
that the critical expositions of this new method of Gospel research by 
Fascher, Easton, Grant, and Vincent Taylor left little room for further 
examination. But this able work has a value of its own and most cer- 
tainly ought not to be overlooked by any student who wishes to under- 
stand both the method and the value of Form-criticism. 

The earlier chapters take us over the familiar ground of the principles 
of the new method, Paradigm and Apophthegm, Novelle and Miracle- 
story. Then we come to a closer investigation of the Synoptic Healing 
Narrative. This involves a careful study first of the Rabbinic analogies, 
then of the Hellenic analogies taken mostly from R. Herzog’s Die 
Wunderheilungen von Epidauros, though with illustrations from the Life 
of Apollonius of Tyana and other sources. 

The writer’s conclusion is that ‘ the synoptic narratives so differ from 
the analogies adduced, that their very form indicates a different origin 
and development. In brief: the argument from analogy, tested accord- 
ing to form-critical methods on the proving ground of healing narra- 
tives, demonstrates the falsity of form-criticism’s general conclusions.’ 
At the same time some merits are recognized. With regard to Form- 
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criticism in general the chief defects are found in its discredited theory 
of collective creation (‘Gemeindetheologie’), and that forms have been 
too sharply defined and at the price of much excision of the text. ‘A 
Sitz im Leben has been sought in every phase of primitive Christian 
life except the most important one: the Christian’s desire to know 
the life of Jesus.’ 

It is unfortunate that so fine a critical study is marred by the assump- 
tion that all the patient work done on the Synoptic problem is due to 
rationalism. The ‘Two-document theory’ clashes with the arbitrary 
decision of the Papal Commission in denying the priority of Mark to 
Matthew. It is evident that the author is unacquainted with Streeter’s 
development in the Four-source theory. This leaves plenty of scope 
for oral tradition. 

The Bibliography is valuable, but is marred by the writer’s irritating 
habit of printing only one initial of every author in his list. We wish 
that an index of subjects had been provided. This would save much 
time in rapid reference to a book after its first reading, and this book 
when once read is likely to be turned to again and again. 


Original Order and Chapters of St. Fohn’s Gospel, by F. R. Hoare. 
Pp. viiit+ 160. London: Burns, Oates, and Washbourne, 1944. 


10s. 6d. 


WITHIN recent years much attention has been paid to theories of dis- 
placements in the text of the Fourth Gospel. Though earlier writers 
had pointed out that a better sequence of thought could be obtained 
by transposing certain sections in the text, it was Spitta who suggested 
rather more than half a century ago that the leaves of the original manu- 
script of this Gospel fell loose and were put together in the wrong order. 
He gave plausibility to his theory by showing that each of the trans- 
posed passages was roughly a multiple of the same unit of length, 
corresponding in all probability to the amount of writing on a single 
papyrus sheet. Since then many scholars have adopted this theory of 
the accidental disarrangement of the original text. Moffatt, Warburton 
Lewis, G. H. C. Macgregor, and J. H. Bernard are amongst those who 
have done most to work out, each in his own way, the details of this 
general theory. Rudolf Bultmann’s commentary on the Fourth Gospel, 
of which four parts had been published when the war interrupted 
communication between England and Germany, is the latest work to 
embody the results of this method in the systematic exposition of the 
Gospel. 

But the most complete formulation of a theory of textual dislocation 
has been published by a Roman Catholic scholar. Mr. Hoare adopts 
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very much the same method as Archbishop Bernard, but considers that 
his solution is vitiated by the neglect of one factor. For not only must 
every transferred segment be a multiple of the same spatial unit, but 
‘every interval between these breaks in the text, throughout the book 
must be the equivalent of one or more physical units’. To make the 
method followed by the writer perfectly clear we are told on the wrapper 
that the author bases his reconstruction upon a double foundation: first 
on a prolonged study of the sequences of events and thought, and 
secondly on a scholarly arithmetical analysis of a complete count of 
the letters of the Greek text. 

The Greek text first employed was that edited by Branscheid, but 
Mr. Hoare is too good a scholar to build upon a text which approxi- 
mates too clesely to the Textus Receptus. So he next tried Nestle’s 
edition. Finally he adopted the text prepared by Augustinus Merk and 
issued by the Pontifical Institute of Biblical Studies, and found that 
the results agreed with those reached on the basis of Nestle’s text. 

The student is provided with a detailed examination of the changes 
proposed in the order of the text, and finally St. John’s Gospel is printed 
from the Douai version with the transpositions upon which the writer 
has decided for reasons given earlier in the book, and the text is divided 
into what Mr. Hoare regards as the original division of the Gospel into 
capita by means of blank spaces. 

Whatever judgement the reader may pronounce upon Mr. Hoare’s 
theory and his way of working it out, the book deserves careful study 
for the thoroughness with which the task has been undertaken and 
carried through. 


Some Hellenistic Elements in Primitive Christianity, by W. L. Knox. 
Pp. 108. Oxford: University Press, 1944. 7s. 6d. 


In St. Paul and the Church of the Gentiles the author has shown him- 
self to be a close student of the writings of Philo of Alexandria. His 
mastery of this subject is further displayed in the present volume which 
contains the Schweich Lectures on Biblical Archaeology delivered for 
the British Academy in 1942. 

The object of these learned lectures ‘ is to study some of the methods 
by which the Gospel preached by Jesus in Galilee, a remote backwater 
of an insignificant Roman province, was converted into a system that 
could gain a hearing in the civilized world and could end by conquering 
it’. The missionary task of the Church compelled it to translate its 
message from Aramaic into Greek and to adapt it to the general theo- 
logical conceptions of the world of Hellenism. Some preliminary 
cautions put us on our guard against assuming (a) that miracle stories 
are Hellenistic in origin rather than Jewish, and (6) that Palestinian 
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and Hellenistic Judaism are entirely distinct in character. A linguistic 
examination of the Lucan narratives of the widow’s son at Naif and 
of the virgin birth of Jesus is then offered to prove how strongly Semitic 
are the structure and style of the Greek. If these stories are legends 
they are at any rate legends native to the soil of Palestine. 

Some interesting examples are given to show that even in the Marcan 
narrative there are passages in which a Greek style is unmistakable. 
In this connexion Dr. Knox makes an interesting suggestion which he 
might have carried further. For the use of avAAvzovjevos in the sense 
of ‘ being grieved’ (Mark iii. 5), not otherwise attested in this meaning, 
he compares the Latin (contristrari), and for cvpBovAvov here meaning 
‘counsel’, the Latin consilium. He then draws the inference, ‘two 
Latinisms, both hapax legomena in their sense, in one pericope suggests 
that the story has passed from Greek (or Aramaic) into Latin and back 
into Greek before it reached its place in Mark’. Now one of the marked 
characteristics of the style of Mark is its blend of Aramaisms and 
Latinisms. This fits in quite remarkably with the ancient and consistent 
tradition that the author of this Gospel was the Jerusalemite John Mark 
who wrote the Gospel at Rome. With regard to the meaning of this 
verb, J. H. Moulton (Grammar of N.T. Greek, vol. ii, pp. 324 f.) gives 
the perfective meaning of the preposition here as in 24 of the 123 
ovv- compounds in the New Testament, and instances a number of 
parallels with Latin con- compounds in the same sense. I hardly think 
that Dr. Knox is right in speaking of this as an isolated instance of a 
Latin influence on the Koine. J. H. Moulton’s discussion of Latinisms 
(ib., vol. i, passim) shows that they count for very little in the Koine in 
general. But where Greek and Latin are being spoken side by side such 
influence is inevitable, as is admitted by Thumb and Radermacher. 

Before leaving the linguistic study which adds much to the value 
of the earlier part of the book, we must call attention to the author’s 
examination of passages in the two Lucan writings where a keen ear 
for rhythm can be detected. Here the discussion in Norden’s Die 
antike Kunstprosa is laid under tribute but further illustrations are 
supplied. This suggests to at least one reader Johannes Weiss’s Beitrdge 
zur Paulinischen Rhetorik, and raises the question how far the Jewish 
substance of St. Paul’s epistles is expressed in a style that has been 
influenced by Greek rhetoric. Dr. Knox does not discuss this, but 
has some interesting remarks to make about the training given in rabbi- 
nical academies to equip emissaries to be sent from Palestine to visit 
synagogues in the Diaspora. ‘The prestige of Jerusalem would demand 
that such emissaries should be able to speak in a style which educated 
Jews and interested Gentiles would regard as reasonably good, and 
Jewish interests would demand speakers who could represent them 
attractively before Gentile magistrates. Jewish preachers would further 
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need a smattering of popular philosophy, particularly of that mixture 
of Stoicism and Platonism which was peculiarly congenial to Jewish 
missionary propaganda, and a knowledge of Greek literature so far as 
it could be derived from popular handbooks. ’ 

Tosupport this conjecture Dr. Knox cites a passage from the Talmud 
(Sotah 49 b) in which R. Gamaliel is reported as saying that his father, 
R. Simeon b. Gamaliel II, had in his house 500 lads learning the wisdom 
of the Jews and another 500 learning the wisdom of the Greeks. In 
spite of the absurdity of these figures Canon Knox finds in this late 
tradition a reason for thinking that such examples as we have of St. 
Paul’s knowledge of ‘the conventional philosophy borrowed by the 
Jews from the Greeks’, and of his ‘ ability to write in what was regarded 
as a fine style in some circles’, point to the character of his training 
under Gamaliel and not to years spent at Tarsus in early life and after 
his conversion. Sir William Ramsay’s argument in favour of the Tar- 
sian environment is rather curtly dismissed. 

This brings us back to the writer’s warning not to make too strong 
a contrast between ‘Palestinian’ and ‘ Hellenistic’ Judaism. We won- 
der whether Dr. Knox’s preoccupation with Philo does not uncon- 
sciously bias his judgement here. Alexandria and Jerusalem were poles 
apart. It is certainly true that Judaism in the Dispersion could not 
carry on its missionary propaganda without knowing something about 
the theological outlook of the Gentiles whom they sought to win. It 
is far more true of the Christian missionaries who, while preaching a 
message which originated in Palestine, proclaimed that in Jesus Christ 
there was neither Jew nor Greek, and that Christ was the end of the 
Law to everyone who believed on Him. Paul the Christian missionary 
was far more free than the pupil of Gamaliel to absorb the best in 
the Stoic teaching that shows itself in Philippians iv. 

To many readers the final lecture will prove the most attractive sec- 
tion of the book. In this the Fourth Gospel is expounded with the 
Philonic Logos as the key to all. The reader’s reaction will depend 
upon whether he thinks that the Prologue was written after the Gospel 
to sum up its message, or whether the Logos doctrine is taken as the 
text upon which the Gospel is commentary and illustration. The foot- 
notes are a storehouse of learned parallels, mostly drawn from Philo, 
and show the writer’s attachment to Religionsgeschichte. But at the close 
Dr. Knox acknowledges that he has emphasized but one of the sources 
of the Evangelist’s thought, whereas there are two others, the older 
Christian tradition and Jewish rabbinical theology. ‘The greatness of 
the Gospel lies in the fact that while it interprets the life of Jesus in 
terms of the theology of the age, it never loses sight of the concrete 
historical figure of the synoptic tradition or of love as the distinctive 
quality of Christianity.’ 
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The accuracy that marks the printing throughout fails to some extent 
in Index VI. Easton’s initials are B. S., C. Hoskyns should be E. C., 
C. H. Montefiore should be C. G., W. Odeberg should be H., E. Ryle 
should be H. E., and J. H. Torrey should be C. C. Gerhard Kittel 
is confused with his father Rudolf, and H. J. Holtzmann with his name- 
sake Oscar. W. F. Howarp 


Studies in the Lectionary Text of the Greek New Testament, Volume ii, 
Number 3: The Saturday and Sunday Lessons from Luke in the Greek 
Gospel Lectionary, by Bruce M. Mertzcer, Ph.D., The Chicago 
University Press; and England: The Cambridge University Press, 
1944- 95. 

WITH the last twelve years a number of studies of the Greek lectionary 

text of the Gospels has appeared in the United States. Most of them have 

been connected with Chicago and inspired by Professor E. C. Colwell, 

Dean of the Faculties of Chicago University. In particular he and Pro- 

fessor D. W. Riddle of the same university have edited a series, Studies 

in the Lectionary Text of the Greek New Testament. Volume i of these 
studies, Prolegomena to the Study of the Lectionary Text of the Gospels, 
in which several scholars co-operated, besides giving an account of the 

Greek lectionary system provided fundamental principles of study and 

reached important conclusions. Previously it had been generally assumed 

that the lectionary text was an example of the Byzantine or Ecclesias- 
tical text and had the amount of variation usually found with this type 
of text. In the Prolegomena it was shown that we cannot generalize 
about the lectionary text as a whole but must examine it piece by piece 

as it is displayed in smaller units. Within the lectionary the first divi- 

sion is that between synaxarion and menologion. The synaxarion, 

which provides the lessons for the moveable ecclesiastical year, begin- 
ning at Easter, corresponds thus far with the Temporale of the 

West. The menologion, which starts at 1 October, gives the lessons 

for the saints’ days and follows the civil year, to this degree corre- 

sponding to the Sanctorale. In the synaxarion we can distinguish 
between Saturday—Sunday and week-day lessons in the various Gospels. 

The lessons of Holy Week and, to some extent, of Eastertide, can be 

treated separately. In the menologion there is no unit larger than the 

single lesson. This, throughout both synaxarion and menologion, is 
the unit of investigation, and it may be taken as established that within 
each unit the text is consistently of one type. 

Already several groups of lessons have been studied. In the Prole- 
gomena the week-day lessons for Mark were found to resemble closely 
the text of fam. 1424, but a study of the incipits of these lessons re- 
vealed a strong Western character in them. In vol. ii, no. 1, of the 
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Studies, J. R. Branton showed that ‘The Common Text of the Gospel 
Lectionary in the Lenten Lections’ has a Byzantine text, frequently 
that of von Soden’s K* class. In vol. ii, no. 2, the lessons of the major 
festivals in the menologion were found to vary. Some are Byzantine, 
others are closely related to fam. 1424, and others resemble weaker 
members of the Caesarean group. 

The present study is part of a doctoral dissertation submitted in 
Princeton University. The dissertation includes a detailed account of 
1 303, now in the Library of Princeton Theological Seminary. An 
appendix, which should be important, on ‘The Relationship between 
the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary and the Greek Lectionary System’ is 
to be published later in an expanded form. 

For his work Dr. Metzger has used collations of the lectionaries 12, 
32, 80, 303, 333, 374, 1231, 1564, 1599, 1627, 1634, 1642, 1663, and 
Chicago 947. In his section ‘ Preliminary Methodology’ he shows that, 
with little exception, in Luke as in Matthew, the Saturday lessons form 
one series in regular sequence and the Sunday lessons another. Both 
series are independent of the ordinary week-day order. There follow 
two interesting pages in which he relates these facts to the early history 
of the lectionary system. For the liturgical importance of Saturday 
in the ancient Church we may now refer to Dugmore, The Influence 
of the Synagogue upon the Divine Office. To the connexion between the 
lectionary and Chrysostom’s Homilies on Matthew there is a Jewish 
parallel in J. Mann, The Bible as Read and Preached in the Old Syna- 
gogue. It is there shown that the Midrashim are related to the lessons 
of the triennial cycle of the Palestinian synagogue in much the same 
way as Chrysostom’s Homilies on Matthew are related to the lessons 
of the synaxarion. 

Next we are given some examples of ‘ lectionary influence upon non- 
lectionary manuscripts’. This influence is so often assumed in discus- 
sions that it is valuable to have some concrete illustrations. 

From an examination of the text Dr. Metzger has discovered that 
the lessons have Caesarean affinities, and with fam. 1, fam. 13 rather 
than with © 700. Adequate proof of this is given in a series of tables, 
Luke vi. 1-10, viii. 41-56 being examined in detail. It is noteworthy 
that Dr. Metzger mentions no relationship with fam. 1424. In view of 
the position of 71 and M, members of this family, in the list of manu- 
scripts agreeing with the lectionaries, it might be valuable to examine 
the lectionary contacts with fam. 1424, when a fresh collation of 1424 
itself is available. In Luke xvi. 19-31, from a rough check by von 
Soden’s apparatus, it seems that the majority of lectionaries, when they 
depart from the Textus Receptus, differ from the majority of fam. 1424 
only in one reading. While this result must be treated with caution, as 
von Soden’s apparatus is unreliable and difficult to use, it is suggestive. 
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There is a Byzantine element in the lectionary text, but Dr. Metzger 
is inclined to think that this element came in through correction. Other 
evidence can be brought forward to support his opinion. Recently I 
collated the Lucan lections in / 1259. This manuscript lost many pages 
at an early date and later received two supplements which partly fill 
the gap. The pages from the first hand resemble / 1642 closely, but, 
while the text from the two later hands has agreements with / 1642, it 
has been brought nearer to the Textus Receptus, a point that favours 
Dr. Metzger’s view. The conclusion is important in another respect. 
Where the text of a lesson is not Byzantine, there is much to be said 
for treating readings, other than errors and idiosyncrasies, supported 
by a minority of lectionaries against the Textus Receptus, as original, 
against the reading of the majority. This would hold good only where 
the majority goes with the Textus Receptus. A similar procedure is 
followed by scholars in the study of Caesarean authorities. Among 
them the departures from the Byzantine text, whether they are majority 
readings or not, are the important element. In the same way, in treating 
the lectionaries, we should do well to give serious consideration to de- 
partures from the Byzantine text, whatever their numerical support, 
except where we are concerned with individual errors. 

Last come the collations themselves in Part ii. Here and there are 
misprints, but I have found none which defies correction. In view of 
the textual character of the incipits elsewhere, some indication of their 
character in the Lucan lections would have been of interest. 

The names of the textual groups, as used by Dr. Metzger, are open 
to question. Neutral, which appears to include both the Neutral and 
Alexandrian authorities of Hort, is misleading. Alexandrian is prob- 
ably the better term. Western seems to include the old Syriac as well 
as D and the Old Latin. For the various textual types Streeter’s 
nomenclature seems more satisfactory. Another question of names is 
raised by the findings of the lectionary studies. Dr. Metzger uses 
Ecclesiastical as equivalent of Byzantine. Now, if any text deserves to 
be called Ecclesiastical, it is the text of the lectionaries. But the text 
of the lectionaries, as these studies show, is far indeed from being 
uniformly Byzantine. Hence it seems better to use the term Byzantine 
for the type of text which, outside the lectionaries, was dominant in 
the East from at least the ninth century. 

By the lectionary studies, and not least by Dr. Metzger’s valuable 
investigation, we are led to consider two important problems. The first 
is that of the relation of the textual families to the lectionary text. Its 
main connexions seem to be with the Byzantine and Caesarean types 
and with fam. 1424. The Caesarean text and the precursors of the 
Byzantine text seem to belong, the former to Palestine, and the latter 
to Syria. Does this suggest that fam. 1424 had its home in the same 
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region? As the Byzantine liturgy came from Antioch it is natural 
connect the lectionaries at a certain stage in their history with the 
same area. 

This brings us to the second problem. What is the relation between 
the lectionary text and the origins of the lectionary book and system? 
Before this question can be considered there are two tasks to be under- 
taken. First, the text of lectionaries from the sixth to the ninth century 
should be examined to see if it is the same as that of the later lection- 
aries. Surprisingly enough, the scholars concerned in these inquiries 
have not yet published anything on the earlier material. Secondly, we 
must try to find out what is the oldest evidence for the system of lessons 
in the lectionaries. A certain amount has been accomplished here but 
much more remains to be done. It is welcome news that at Chicago 
two research students are working, one on the history of the synaxarion, 
and the other on that of the menologion. 

At first sight it is natural to assume that some lessons have a Byzan- 
tine text because that text was dominant where and when those lessons 
were fixed, and that the like would be true of lessons with a Caesarean 
character. For a similar diversity of origin we might point to the 
martyrologies, items of which can often be shown to be drawn from 
various sources. There are, however, difficulties in making such an 
assumption about the lectionaries. The developed Byzantine text can- 
not be traced back beyond the seventh century and cannot be more 
than a century older. Yet the common text of the Gospel lectionary 
in the Lenten lessons displays, as we have seen, a developed Byzantine 
text. Are we to believe that these lessons are not older than the seventh 
century? Hardly; and the Latin evidence suggests an earlier date. 
Several Latin lectionaries vary in their text. For example, Morin’s 
Liber Comicus and the Schlettstadt lectionary have an Old Latin text 
in Acts, but elsewhere the Vulgate. Dold’s Wolfenbiittel palimpsest of 
c. A.D. 500 (Texte und Arbeiten, xxvi—xxviii) carries variety farther. It 
has the Vulgate for the Pauline epistles and the Old Testament except 
Habakkuk, the Old Latin in Acts, 1 and 2 Peter, and 1 John, and a 
mixed text in the Gospels and James. Such a state of affairs cannot 
be much older than the palimpsest itself, and by that time the lectionary 
system was in being. These pieces of evidence suggest that for the 
synaxarion we cannot connect the origin of a lesson with its textual 
character. Another possibility does occur. The lectionary book, as 
distinct from the continuous text manuscript with a lectionary 
apparatus, is late in date. There is a dubious fragment of the sixth 
century, and the earliest complete lectionary is not earlier than the 
seventh. But this is the period in which the developed Byzantine text 
came into being. This suggests that we should connect the diversity 
of text with the origin, not of the lectionary system, but of the lectionary 
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book. We must, however, await the findings of research before more 
certain conclusions can be reached about the history of the lectionary 
and the lectionary book. 

We close with a commendation of Dr. Metzger’s book. It is one of 
the most interesting studies in an important series. It is clear, well 
arranged, and convincing. We look forward to seeing more of his dis- 
sertation. It is to be hoped that the work being done at Chicago in 
New Testament studies will become better known in Great Britain. 

G. D. KiLpatrick 


The Church and the Papacy, A Historical Study, by TREVOR GERVASE 
JaLLanp, D.D. Pp. xii+ 568. London: S.P.C.K., 1944. 25s. 


In choosing a subject for the Bampton Lectures for 1942 Dr. Jalland 
was influenced by the abstention of the Roman obedience from the 
general movement towards reunion which has been one of the 
outstanding features of the recent history of Christendom. That its 
great gifts should be unavailable in the interests of Christendom as a 
whole seemed to him to be nothing less than tragic. Accordingly 
he undertook a fresh survey of the relation of the Papacy to the 
Church from the first days down to the present. His volume is thus 
timely and important. Merely asa collection of material and a gather- 
ing together of many isolated studies of special points its value is 
impressive. 

At first sight Dr. Jalland’s survey seems lacking in balance, for 
whilst the early period receives detailed treatment—the footnotes 
bristle with quotations and references—that of the later periods is 
more superficial, and the references are mostly to secondary authorities ; 
the Renaissance period, for example, depends mainly on Creighton’s 
History of the Papacy and The Cambridge Modern History. But this 
difference of treatment is deliberate, and is justified by the simple 
fact that it was in the first six centuries that the principles were 
formulated upon which later thought and action would depend. 

The early period is certainly the most important, and it is here, 
owing to the paucity of evidence, that the most urgent and baffling 
problems arise. While admitting the presence of both St. Paul and 
St. Peter in Rome Dr. Jalland rejects the tradition that the Church 
there was founded by either of them. The ministry of St. Peter was 
but of brief duration, and the idea of a twenty-five years’ pontificate is 
dismissed as unhistorical (pp. 69, 74). A great point is made of the 
presence in Rome of the bodies of the two apostles—though the tradi- 
tion is by no means so well supported as he seems to believe (cf. Dr. 
Lowther Clarke’s comments in The First Epistle of Clement, p. 16f.). It 
was the firm conviction of Christians in early days, however, that Rome 
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was the shrine of both St. Peter and St. Paul, which was one of the 
principal causes of the growth of the authority of the Roman bishops 
who at that date made no claim to any specifically Petrine privileges. 
It is, indeed, not until the third century that there is any separate men- 
tion of St. Peter in this connexion.’ Although Dr. Jalland mentions 
this double basis he does not I think bring out its full implications. 
The other chief cause was, of course, the geographical and political 
situation of Rome. Dr. Jalland is inclined to belittle this, considering 
that it would make no appeal to Christians and pointing out that ‘no 
other religion, such as Judaism or Mithraism ...ever came to attach 
any special importance to its establishment there’ (p. 106). Against 
this it may be urged that at an earlier date the Stoics had made their 
headquarters at Rome, and many individual teachers, the Neoplatonists 
for example, found in it a natural centre for their propaganda. The 
constant stream of Christian teachers, orthodox and heretical, to Rome 
he would explain as due to the recognition of the Church there as the 
unique guardian of the apostolic tradition, as setting the norm in 
matters of faith; hence the importance of gaining its approval. The 
famous passage in Irenaeus (Adv. Haer. III. iii. 2) he regards as 
implying nothing beyond such a recognition. 

Dr. Jalland’s treatment of certain points in connexion with the 
relation of Rome with other Churches requires comment. He accepts 
the suggestion of N. Zernov (in an article in The Church Quarterly 
Review, 1933, pp- 28 ff.) that the Paschal Dispute in the days of Victor 
was concerned merely with the internal: affairs of the Roman Church 
and that other Churches were but indirectly affected. This is an 
interesting suggestion—certainly the account in Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. 
V. xxiii-xxv) is far from clear—but by no means convincing. The 
same may be said of the suggestion made by Zernov in The Church 
Quarterly Review, 1934, pp. 304 ff., which Dr. Jalland also accepts, that 
the two disputes between Stephen and Cyprian in the matter of the 
Spanish bishops and of Rebaptism were connected. More noteworthy 
still is Dr. Jalland’s acceptance of the view put forward by some 
recent Roman Catholic scholars, and in particular by Fr. Bévenot, that 
both versions of De Unitate iv come from Cyprian himself. He 
considers that that according full recognition to the Petrine primacy 
is the earlier and was intended to support Cornelius in his dispute 
with Novatian. Later Cyprian realized that it might be taken as 
denying the co-ordination of the episcopate, and so he deleted it. 

In the post-Nicene period some interesting suggestions are made, 
above all the claim that before the fifth century there was no thought 


* The appearance of the heads of both apostles on the seals of papal bulls is 
not, however, a witness to this double claim in primitive times, for these seals 
were first used by Paschal II (1099-1118). 
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that either the theological findings or the canons of oecumenical 
councils had any binding force (pp. 204 f., 211). The Roman Church 
is depicted as holding firmly on its way through the weary welter of 
doctrinal disputes, not caring much about details of dogma, but ever 
insisting on the maintenance of the apostolic tradition of which its 
bishops, now openly proclaimed as the successors of St. Peter, were 
the lawful guardians. The part played by political considerations— 
still potent in our own day—is well brought out, as well as the anxiety 
of the Roman bishops that the apostolic tradition should not be made 
subservient to the will of the emperor, a truly invaluable service, though 
Rome was not alone in rendering it. As early as the end of the fifth — 
century the battle had been joined, which was to flare up so violently 
in the eleventh, between Papacy and Empire, clericalism and laicism, 
Church and State. And so the survey is continued with masterly 
ability down to the Vatican Council of 1870, and beyond it. In regard 
to that Council Dr. Jalland rightly draws attention to the superior 
learning of those bishops who opposed infallibility; he might have 
made his case still stronger by pointing out the great proportion of 
the Catholic world which they represented. The bishops of Cologne, 
Paris, and Cambrai, for example, ruled over some 5,000,000 souls, 
whilst the sixty-two bishops of the Papal States represented less than 
a million. 

To comment on this vast undertaking in any detail is, of course, 
quite impossible within the limits of a review; but a few points must be 
noticed, especially in the early supremely important period. In dealing 
with St. Paul’s rebuke to ‘Cephas’ (Gal. ii. 11 ff.) Dr. Jalland takes what 
is to me a novel line. He looks upon it as a testimony to the unique 
position of St. Peter and the consequent necessity for an immediate 
protest before any action of his was accepted as a norm (p. 60). 
Usually the incident is taken as evidence that St. Peter did not occupy 
a unique position, otherwise St. Paul would not have ventured to 
rebuke him. This probably accounts for the theory that the Cephas 
here named was not St. Peter at all, but another disciple; a theory 
held, strangely enough, by Clement of Alexandria (Eusebius, Hist. 
Eccles. 1. xii. 2), and found also in Epistola Apost. ii as well as in The 
Apostolic Church Order xxi. In mentioning Fabian’s allocation of 
special regions of Rome to the seven deacons Dr. Jalland suggests 
that to each of them were assigned two of the fourteen ‘Augustan 
Regiones’ (p. 151, n. 3). This is a natural opinion and has behind it 
the great authority of Mommsen; but it is likely that the Christian 
population was very unevenly distributed and so the ecclesiastical 
divisions would probably have no relation to the civil (cf. R. Lane 
Poole, The Papal Chancery, pp.6 ff., 170 ff.). I think also that, in view of 
Lietzmann’s recent pamphlet Der Glaube Konstantins der Grossen, Dr. 
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Jalland allows too little for the influence of genuine religion in the 
case of Constantine. 

It is in regard to the origins of the ministry, however, that the most 
interesting questions arise Dr. Jalland has novel ideas of his own, 
but he has also been greatly influenced by those of Dr. Lowther Clarke 
set out in his brilliant essay contributed to Episcopacy, Ancient and 
Modern and, as applied to the Roman Church, in The First Epistle 
of Clement. Greatly impressed by recent work on the Didache, which 
he holds to have made an early date for this document unlikely, he 
considers that many current ideas can no longer command acceptance. 
My own views on the matter of the Didache are very much those of 
the late Professor Creed as set out in this Journal for October 1938 
(pp. 370° ff.). But even if a late date could be demonstrated would it 
make such a great difference as is generally claimed? It seems to me 
that too much importance has been attached to the Didache by scholars 
of all schools, for it can hardly be taken as representing a normal 
Christian community of any period. Moreover it must be borne in 
mind that most of the theories now under attack were in existence 
before its discovery. The Didache is important, not because it 
originated certain views, but because it provided confirmation and illus- 
tration of them. Even Harnack’s views are not really dependent upon 
it; for, quite apart from other evidence, a consideration of the 
manner in which Christianity is spread in the mission-field to-day 
surely suggests that there must have been in primitive times a two- 
fold ministry, the missionary who founded the Church and then moved 
on, and the local leaders whom he would appoint to take charge of it. 

Dr. Jalland challenges Lightfoot’s view that the episcopus and the 
presbyter were identical. Probably he is justified up to a point, for it 
is difficult to see why different names should have persisted for the 
same office. Even the key passage Acts xx. 17, 28 is not conclusive, for 
to ‘episcopate’ may imply merely a function and not a permanent 
office. The truth probably is (though Dr. Jalland might not agree) that 
every episcopus was a presbyter, but that every presbyter was not an 
episcopus. Irenaeus, it will be remembered, quite frequently speaks 
of a bishop as a presbyter, but never the reverse. To Dr. Jalland the 
work of the presbyter was primarily administrative and judicial, even 
in the second and the third centuries he ‘ was far more of a Christian 
“magistrate” than a “priest’’’ (p. 143); the bishop alone was the 
proper priest and if absent ‘his liturgical function would be supplied 
not a by presbyter, but a deacon’ (p. 144). That deacons were in the 
habit of celebrating the Eucharist is, of course, established by Canon 
15 of the Council of Arles which forbids the practice; but was it ever 
regarded as anything but an irregularity? To deny any liturgical 
status to the presbyters, however, is surely going too far, since 
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Tertullian repeatedly calls them sacerdotes. Cyprian, it is true, generally 
avoids the term in this connexion; Benson, indeed, denied that he 
ever uses it (Cvprian, p. 33, n. 3); but in this he was mistaken for it 
occurs in Epist XL (cf. Epist. LXI, cum episcopo sacerdotali honore 
coniuncti). The office of bishop grew up, so Dr. Jalland believes, 
from the assembly of ‘house-churches’ (each of which had its own 
episcopus) for common worship, when one of the episcopi, a kind of 
archiepiscopus, would be called upon to celebrate, and would thus come 
to be regarded as the bishop of the community in that place (p. 81). 

One other matter calls for comment. Dr. Jalland repeatedly refers 
to archdeacons in Rome from quite early times and attaches great im- 
portance to them. Whilst I am not prepared to deny that one deacon 
may have stood out above his fellows as the archiepiscopus stood out 
above the other episcopi, yet the use of the term archdeacon before 
the days of Jerome is an anachronism. Lipsius, indeed, denied that any 
such office existed in the Roman Church before the end of the fourth 
century (Chron. der Rim. Bishéfe, p. 120). 

I hope that these criticisms of details will not give a wrong 
impression. I regard Dr. Jalland’s volume as monumental, a really 
first-rate piece of service not only to scholars, but to that wider circle 
which is interested in the future, as well as the past, of the Christian 
Church. I should also like to congratulate the S.P.C.K. on producing 
it during a time of war, and, apart from a number of unimportant 
misprints, in so worthy a manner. A useful index is provided, but a 
list of abbreviations might well have been added. It js not every 
reader of the book who will be familiar with the large number which 
have been employed. L. E. ELLiott-BiNNs 


Bedae Opera de Temporibus, by CuarLes W. Jones. Pp. xiii +416. 
(The Medieval Academy of America, Publication no. 41.) Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1943. $8.00. 


IN editing these computistical works Mr. Jones has done a great 
service, not only to students of Bede, but to workers on many other 
types of mediaevalia. The medieval computi, as Mr. Jones describes 
them, ‘ consist of extracts or complete tracts, often either anonymous 
or attributed to the wrong author, Easter tables, a yearly calendar, lists 
of calculations, accessory tables for help in calculation, computistical 
verses for memorizing, dialogues for school catechism, and multiplica- 
tion tables. These combinations attracted to themselves works on 
arithmetic, astronomy, geography, chemistry, and medicine.’ They 
are familiar in most large manuscript coliections, and are full of 
difficulties for the cataloguer. Medieval commentaries on the Bible 
normally contain lengthy discussions or quaestiones on the date of the 
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first day of Creation, the date of the Passover, the seventy weeks of 
Daniel, and other problems of a mixed theological and computistical 
character. They spill over into legal literature: Bracton has a chapter 
on leap-year in his discussion of essoins. The writings of AElfric and 
Byrhtferth, which draw largely on Bede, give the early computistical 
literature an interest for the linguist. Mr. Jones has added to his text 
of Bede’s De Temporum Ratione, De Temporibus, and the letters to 
Plegwine and Wichthed, a full account of the rise of this literature up 
to Bede, fitted into the framework of the story of the Paschal con- 
troversies, which were still alive at the time when Bede wrote. Both the 
detail in which the story is told, and the bibliography, will be helpful 
to students, and the notes on Bede’s sources for the De Temporum 
Ratione will be valuable for reference. 

The first part of the book, on the ‘development of the Latin ecclesias- 
tical calendar’, deals with some highly technical and controversial 
problems. Mr. Jones has prepared the ground by his Bedae Pseudepi- 
grapha, and a number of specialist papers. He does not claim to say 
the last word here, but to reinterpret the material in the light of his 
study of unpublished sources. He transcribes a new recension of the 
Prologus Cyrilli from the ninth-century MS. Chartres 70 (pp. 40-3); 
he lists and discusses the contents of the Sirmond MS.., now Bodley 309, 
which appears to represent a computus used by Bede (pp. 105-10), 
and prints excerpts from it in an appendix (pp. 393-5). A full list of 
the manuscripts referred to in this section would have been useful, 
but they are brought together in the index of manuscripts at the end 
of the book. The author brings out admirably the general interest of 
his story. We see how the Church in the dark ages acted as a forcing- 
house for the growth of scientific reckoning by setting the problem of 
the uniform observance of Easter. He shows us, freshly and per- 
suasively, what urgent reasons, administrative as well as sentimental, 
lay behind disputes which strike the uninitiated as barren wrangling, 
how much effort and anguish went to the making of the medieval 
calendar. His conclusion on seventh-century Irish scholarship, as 
shown in the Irish computi, is interesting as confirming recent studies. 
While admiring the liveliness of the Irish discussions, he finds ‘ little 
support in these works for the notion that Greek studies flourished’, 
‘some interest in, but great ignorance of, both Greek and Hebrew’, 
‘an ingrowing and pedantic system of teaching but schools that were 
active and eager for knowledge’. 

The chapters on ‘ Bede’s use of natural science’ and the ‘ composi- 
tion of the Opera de Temporibus’, show, by contrast, the sanity, 
independence, and clear judgement of Bede, in his choice of material, 
and in the argument by which he supports it. Mr. Jones is all the more 
convincing here because he dwells on the limitations of Bede’s scientific 
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knowledge, and he refuses to be misled by statements which appear 
at first sight to be based on Bede’s own experience, but which, 
on investigation, prove to be derivative, though the source is undis- 
covered. There are some very suggestive comments on teaching at 
Jarrow and on the influence of Scripture on Bede’s scientific thought. 
Bede’s contribution to Western thought in popularizing the use of 
the Christian era in reckoning is explained and restated. The less 
known but almost equally important fact emerges that Bede discouraged 
current speculations about the date of Christ’s second coming. He 
would not allow that the computist had any data in Scripture from 
which he could forecast the future. It seems probable that Bede’s 
influence was decisive in keeping these pseudo-scientific speculations 
away from the schools until the time of Joachim of Flora in the late 
twelfth century. 

Mr. Jones has thought himself into the mind of his author. His 
sympathetic insight gives life to the book. But this has its dangers. 
When Bede is attacked by contemporaries, his editor, in rushing to 
defend him, has seen in the text exciting things which are not really 
there. At the opening of the letter to Plegwine, Bede says that his 
correspondent informed him that he had heard Bede called heretic by 
ignorant men in their cups, . . . quod me audires a lascivientibus rusticis 
inter hereticos per pocula decantari. He ends the letter by asking 
Plegwine to give it to David, religioso et doctissimo fratri nostro, who 
is to read it to Bishop Wilfrid, as David was present when Bede was 
attacked by fools, insipientium convictis. He asks David especially to 
follow the example of hisnamesake and strive to expel the evil spirit from 
the erring brother by wise words of exhortation, as by sweet psalmody. 
This, David had been unable fully to perform at that meal, where the 
drunkard, debrius poculo(a shortened form of de-ebriatus), tried to blame 
Bede, as David was not yet fully cognizant of Bede’s opinion, which 
he was upholding. A subordinate clause referring to David reproaches 
him for not having sufficiently informed himself, . . . gui semet potius 
lectioni intentus inculpabilem facere debuerat. ‘The whole sentence is 
involved, and so unlike Bede’s lucid self as to betray disturbance of 
mind; but there is no justification for suppressing the drunken brother 
and making David accuse Bede of ‘ drinking of the cup of heresy’, or 
for putting into Bede’s mouth the demand for ‘a well-chosen apology’, 
which has no other basis in the text than quasi dulci psalmodiae 
modulatione (see pp. 134-5). Mr. Jones is too anxious to explain Bede’s 
indignation by magnifying the opposition. Again, at the end of the 
preface to De Tempore Rationum, Bede says that a reader who objects 
to his book may put it aside, and draw his own conclusions from the 
Fathers, ending with the conventional phrase: mecum nihilominus 
debita fraternitatis intemerata iura custodiat. Mr. Jones renders this 
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‘and submit his results to the unbiased judgment of the brotherhood’! 
(p- 135)- 

It isa pity that Mr. Jones did not submit this passage to the unbiased 
judgement of a colleague. It must be bias and not ignorance of Latin 
that misled him, since he has produced an intelligible, grammatical 
text, with only occasional misjudgements in punctuation. The vast 
number of early manuscripts which he has examined or collated is 
most impressive; so is the apparatus of variants and quotations. We 
must be thankful to him for a work of great learning and sincerity, and 
of what a medieval scholar would have called admiringly eloquentia. 

Beryl. SMALLEY 


Canterbury Cathedral Priory: a study in Monastic Administration, by 
R. A. L. Smiru. Pp. xi+237. (Cambridge Studies in Economic 
History.) Cambridge: University Press, 1944. 15s. 


Dr. Smitu’s study merits the attention of a wider public than economic 
historians, though the administration of the Christ Church estates is 
the main theme of the book. It gives a detailed and convincing picture 
of the mother religious community of this country in all its temporal 
aspects, and does much to explain the attractiveness of the life of this 
great college: for college it practically was, an aristocratic community 
of religious dons whose wealth and opportunities could be envied even 
by an abbot of St. Albans (John of Wethamstede). This does not 
mean that the religious life was lightly or superficially practised in 
the great house: it meant an abundance of interests, an opportunity 
for administrative minds, for men who had the diaconal temperament, 
to work fruitfully and for the most part happily for the well-being of 
their society. 

But to consider these things is also to become aware how deeply 
the social and administrative life of pre-Reformation England was 
influenced by the larger conventual establishments. Miss Cam has 
shown that English government in the Middle Ages was something 
shared between the crown and the greater holders of franchises and 
liberties. A house like Christ Church, though it did not appoint its 
own justices as certain others did, was yet responsible for exercising 
the King’s government over wide areas. Christ Church, a large 
immunity-holder, was responsible for a great part of Kent and certain 
districts of Essex. It had a central financial system, an exchequer and 
chancery, and a priors’ council that made it a microcosm of the royal 
government; and the intricacies and organization of its finances would 
have taxed the abilities of the best officials of the royal exchequer. 
‘A general view of the administration of the liberty of Christ Church’, 
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writes Dr. Smith, ‘leaves a strong impression that the monks carried 
on the king’s government with skill and efficiency. Conflicts were 
bound to arise with both royal officials and the lords of rival liberties, 
but on the whole the monks managed their vast and unwieldy franchise 
with considerable success. As trustees of the crown their success may 
be largely explained by their close imitation of the methods of royal 
administration.’ These words would explain a great deal of medieval 
local administration. But it is to the manorial and economic aspects of 
the house that Dr. Smith’s researches mainly relate, and here he has had 
the advantage of using a magnificent series of treasurers’ and sergeants’ 
accounts, so that he can give valid economic statistics to illustrate his 
conclusions. 

It is for the priorate of Henry of Eastry (1288-1331), a great 
administrator, that the evidence is most abundant. The estates of 
Christ Church were separated into four administrative divisions called 
wardenships or custodies: East Kent, the Weald and the Marches (in 
the west of the county), Surrey, Oxford, Buckinghamshire, and the 
eastern counties. Each of these was placed in charge of a warden, 
whose work was at first largely supervisory and administrative. Under 
Henry of Eastry the wardens were charged with the render of the 
annual liveries (liberationes) from manors and had to sum up the returns 
from the manors in an annual account. They did not live in the 
manors of their custody as farmers, for these duties they had to leave 
to their sergeants; but, like college officers who to-day go on progress, 
they had to tour their estates and exercise general oversight and 
supervision. The men appointed were generally senior monks of the 
house, and they were shrewd enough to add considerably to their 
rent-rolls in the late 13th and early 14th centuries. They made ‘astute 
investments in land which they purchased or took up on lease at a low 
rate as a preliminary to leasing much of it out again to their tenants 
ata much higher rate’. They greatly developed the system of competi- 
tive leasehold rents for tenants of newly embanked land on their 
marsh manors. By other methods also they did their best to increase 
the financial solvency of the priory and, generally speaking, acted as 
shrewd business men in a way wholly at variance with popular text- 
book descriptions of medieval rural economy. As Dr. Smith writes: 
‘Commercial agriculture had made great headway in this part of 
England and the Romney and East Kent manors of Christ Church in 
particular derived a considerable income from the sale of corn and 
stock.’ Dr. Smith has much of interest to say on the relation between 
rent-roll and labour services: the absence of week work and the 
comparative freedom of the Kentish labourer from conventional 
manorial services led to the employment of a wage system on a 
considerable scale; but the abbot relied also to a great extent upon 
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professional bailiffs and farm workers who looked after its domains’ 
lands and formed a nucleus of expert personnel. 

The last 150 years before the Reformation are the period of the 
prior-treasurers. The prior becomes invested with absolute power 
over finance; at the same time, owing to economic changes, the direct 
exploitation of the estates was almost universally abandoned, and a 
system of leasing the manorial domain came into vogue. This is 
particularly associated with the priorate of Thomas Chillenden, a 
great builder, who needed money for the reconstruction of the nave of 
the cathedral and other projects. Dr. Smith does not tell us whether 
it was possible to continue the intensive farming improvements (e.g. 
marling and the dressing of the land for arable cultivation) which had 
marked the priorate of Henry of Eastry. He outlines an economic 
recovery in the late fourteenth century, but scarcely shows how it 
was realized. The impression gained from his study is that the earlier 
time saw most of the scientific developments, most of the reclaiming 
of land from the marsh and the embanking and draining which had 
greatly increased the rent-roll. But the new development by no means 
decreased the power of the house, though in other respects its life was 
deteriorating—secularization was growing, and the monastic discipline, 
along with duties of hospitality and almsgiving, declining. Canterbury 
still drew its hordes of pilgrims to the shrine of St. Thomas, but the 
number of monks had fallen from its total in the greater days. 

It is sad to think that the author of this study, a scholar of the 
greatest promise, died soon after it was published; but not before he 
had established himself firmly in the hearts of his friends and in the 
regard of many others who saw in him a new historian of the medieval 
church. E. F. Jacos 


John Dury: Advocate of Christian Reunion, by J. MINTON BatTTEN. 
Pp. 227. University of Chicago Press; Cambridge University 
Press, 1944. 155. 


‘Cuarity begins, but doth not end, at home’; yet the reader of Pro- 
fessor Batten’s careful and thorough survey of the eirenic efforts of 
John Dury, extending over more than half a century among the several 
Protestant churches of Europe, may wonder whether this virtue did 
not end almost before it began in seventeenth-century Christendom. 
No man could have been more untiringly zealous than Dury; none 
could have spent more fully all his resources of time, strength, and 
money ; yet no one can have met with more rebuffs from time to time 
nor seen less fruit of his labours, throughout which he was sustained by 
an invincible optimism that he was labouring for the cause of God, who 
would therefore turn the foolishness and perversity of men to His praise. 
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John Dury’s life (1596-1680) spanned the greater part of a century 
of religious strife. Notwithstanding the Thirty Years’ War in Europe 
and the Civil Wars in England, he journeyed from country to country, 
‘a traveller in the work of peace’, believing himself to be ‘a peace- 
maker without partiality’. It must be allowed that he possessed unique 
qualifications for his mission. Born a Scotsman, educated abroad at 
Leyden and in the Huguenot academy at Sedan, and accepting an 
invitation in 1624 to become minister to a congregation of British 
presbyterians at Ebling, he had a cosmopolitan outlook unusual in his 
age and a command of French and German which made him able to 
pass easily from one country to another. So early as 1628 he made a 
‘vow of perseverance in the worke’ of Christian reunion to which he 
resolved to devote his life ; and when he returned to England in 1630 
he began his active campaigns which were to end only with his death. 
His first hope was to use the influence of Charles I and Laud, and 
therewith of the English state and church to mediate in the political 
and religious divisions of the continent. Then he hoped for the sup- 
port of Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, whose sympathy he enlisted 
but whose practical help was lost by the defeat and death of the Pro- 
testant champion at Liitzen in 1632. Oxenstierna, who, as chancellor, 
bore the burden of administration in Sweden after the king’s death, 
though sympathetic in intention, was faced by too many internal diffi- 
culties and external problems to identify himself and his policy with 
Dury’s schemes. The several Lutheran princes of Germany were too 
divided to forma firm platform of support ; and in leaning on Charles I 
and Laud, Dury found them a broken reed which went into his hand 
and pierced it. Christian IV of Denmark for a time promised well, 
but the Lutheran clergy were hostile. So the Thirty Years’ War took 
its course without being arrested by the pacification desired by Dury. 
From 1645 to 1654 he was engaged in the equally fruitless effort to 
reconcile religious parties in England, particularly the Presbyterians 
and Independents whose differences prevented parliament from garner- 
ing the fruits of its victory over the crown in the first civil war. With 
the emergence of Cromwell as Protector, a second and well-established 
Gustavus Adolphus seemed to have been raised up by God as the 
agent for the realization of Dury’s projects; and, armed with the 
official approval and authorization of the Protector, Dury visited 
Switzerland, Germany, and the Netherlands to achieve the ecclesias- 
tical counterpart of Oliver’s political project of a Protestant League. 
These years were the high-water mark of Dury’s career, for with the 
Restoration he fell totally from favour, and, leaving England in 1661, 
he spent the last nineteen years of his life in strenuous free-lance 
efforts at pacification, with very little support from rulers since the 
Great Elector of Brandenburg, cast by Dury for the part laid down by 
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Gustavus Adolphus and Cromwell successively, denied his support. 
‘Put not your trust in princes’ might be the mournful epitaph on this 
aspect of his activity. 

But there were other reasons for his lack of success, some of which 
lay in his own character. Dury followed with unusual literalness the 
apostolic practice of becoming all things to all men if by any means 
he might gain some. Ordained first by the Presbytery of Dort, he 
received episcopal ordination in England (and was presented to a bene- 
fice) in order to secure an official status as representative of the Church 
of England in his negotiations on the continent. His own account of 
the motives and interpretation of this action is most interesting: 

As for the Church of England ...1I did look upon it as a Church 
of Christ, true in respect of the doctrine professed therein, and 
eminent for all spiritual gifts bestowed upon it; that I judged the 
government thereof by bishops with indifference, and that I took 
them as men commissioned by the king to be his delegates. . . . I 
did not think that the Ordination which I had to a particular place 
beyond the seas, by men who were under another kind of church- 
government could sufficiently authorise me to administer a public 
charge in this place, and under this government, where the law of 
the land had provided another way of authorising men to their 
places. 

Nor did Dury’s catholic outlook stop here; later he became a member 
of the Westminster Assembly and took the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant, hoping thereby to use his influence to make peace between 
Anglican and Presbyterian; and when Independency usurped the 
place of Presbyterianism, as the latter had done that of Anglicanism, 
he took the Engagement, though he differed fundamentally from the 
Independents in desiring a comprehensive national church, not a 
toleration of dissenting sects. Likewise whilst acting as Anglican chap- 
lain at Rotterdam in 1644-5, on the one hand he secured a translation 
of the Anglican Liturgy into Dutch, and on the other hand adopted 
a Coxian attitude towards its use in his own ministrations. ‘I made 
use of the Leiturgie at Rotterdam, neither laying it wholly aside in 
respect of the substance of the prayers; nor binding myself to the 
whole formality of it.’ Not unnaturally these tergiversations earned 
for him the reputation of a time-server; and with the fall of Crom- 
well he proved to have turned his coat too often, since the Restoration 
monarchy would afford him no countenance whatever. 

In addition to this individual idiosyncrasy Dury’s theology was 
suspect among the strict adherents of confessional standards. His 
own position (to adopt a later term) was essentially latitudinarian ; for 
he desired to lay most emphasis on ‘practical divinity’ and to eschew 
scholastic definitions and dogmatic theology, to compile a confession 
of faith acceptable to all Protestant churches, Lutheran, Reformed, 
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and Anglican, by the requirement only of subscription to such articles 
of faith as were common to all these denominations, and to devise a 
form of government which should combine elements of episcopal, 
presbyterian, and congregational church order. Accordingly he met 
with much opposition from theologians attached to confessional stan- 
dards, especially among the Lutheran churches of Sweden, Denmark, 
and Germany. On this rock his reunion schemes finally split; for the 
temper of the seventeenth century was predominantly averse to such 
projects of union by comprehension. If he had commanded the cordial 
support of a sufficient number of ‘ godly princes’, the objections of the 
divines might have been overruled; but when deserted by both civil 
and ecclesiastical princes, he could fall back on nothing beyond an 
indefatigable zeal and a prolific pen. 

In addition to this master-work Dury found time to marry and in 
part to lead about his wife on his journeys, to write several educational 
treatises which have earned for him from modern writers the reputa- 
tion of a pioneer in theories of education, to fulfil the functions of 
librarian of St. James’s Library from 1650 to 1660 and therein to write 
a sketch of librarianship, and to emphasize the importance of missionary 
activity on the part of the Protestant churches as a means of realizing 
their fundamental unity of faith. It is plain that he was born out of 
due time, and that the polemical seventeenth century had no place for 
him. He would have been more at home, and probably more success- 
ful, in the latitudinarian eighteenth century. There is indeed much 
truth in a contemporary description of him: Quackerus ille fuit ante 
Quackeros. At least if not properly to be called a Quaker, he was a 
precursor of the nineteenth-century liberal theologian. Professor Batten 
has written his study with an eye to twentieth-century efforts towards 
ecclesiastical reunion; and it is abundantly plain that if Dury had been 
alive in this century he would have been an indefatigable traveller to 
Lausanne, Stockholm, Fang, Edinburgh, Oxford, and Madras. But 
it would be false to convey the impression that Professor Batten has 
written a mere livre de circonstance. His biography is based on careful, 
detailed, and accurate research, and will establish itself as an authori- 
tative study of its subject. It is a matter of regret that he has had to 
content himself with citations from the Calendars of State Papers; 
but Dury was a sufficiently fecund author not to leave his opinions in 
obscurity. Professor Batten has made out his case for the devotion, 
disinterestedness, and consistency of Dury in what he believed to bea 
divine mission. Perhaps the strongest impression produced by his book 
is that of the hardness of men’s hearts and the frowardness of Chris- 
tians. If the work of Christian reunion is to be accomplished in the 
twentieth century in the face of a resurgent confessional zeal it will 
be not by human power nor by might but by the Spirit of God. 
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The Free Church Tradition in the Life of England, by E. A. Payne. 

Pp. 159. London: S.C.M. Press, 1944. 6s. 

IN presenting a conspectus of the influence of the Free Church 
tradition on the life of England within the compass of little more than 
one hundred and fifty pages Mr. Payne has performed a miracle of 
compression. Four hundred years of history are briefly surveyed to 
extract their significance for the author’s theme; and, thanks to 
historical accidents which could not have been foreseen, the story 
which he unfolds has been made at once richer and more complex by 
the addition of the Presbyterian, Methodist, and Unitarian Churches 
to his subject. There is an evident difficulty in the attempt to embrace 
these several and diverse traditions within one single common denomi- 
nator. As Mr. Payne recognizes, the authentic Free Church tradition 
consists of the Elizabethan Separatists, both Independents and Baptists, 
and their lineal successors; for the Presbyterians were champions of a 
national church not of gathered churches, the Methodist secession from 
the Church of England was gradual and almost imperceptible, whilst 
the Unitarian Church still constitutes a foreign body in the tradition 
which Mr. Payne here delineates. He is therefore to be congratulated 
the more cordially on the skill with which he has woven these varied 
strands into a single narrative. For though divided amongst themselves 
by different liturgical and ecclesiastical customs, and in some cases by 
deep theological differences, they are outside the Established Church, 
and have by virtue of their separate history contributed vitally both to 
the religious and civil life of this country. 

Two things stand out clearly from Mr. Payne’s survey, the inestimable 
value of the contribution of religious dissent to the evolution of liberty, 
civil as well as religious, in England, and the great improvement in 
the relations between the Established Church and the Free Churches 
during the present century. Many students of church history have 
been moved to regret the failures of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries to comprehend the Presbyterians within the national Church; 
but it is evident that their exclusion rendered the grant of a legal 
toleration more probable and logical. Upon the firm basis of religion 
erected by the Dissenters, political liberty reared a structure which has 
lasted thus far in Great Britain because of its roots in liberty of con- 
science. The sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries are the heroic 
period of Mr. Payne’s narrative. During the Independent triumph 
under the Commonwealth toleration was denied to papists, prelatists, 
and non-Trinitarians ; whilst with the achievement of legal toleration in 
1689 a spirit of lethargy spread over the scene, until the Methodist revival 
which led to an accidental separation from the Established Church. In 
the nineteenth century the Free Churches realized the full implications 
of religious toleration in the removal of all religious tests and other 
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civil disabilities both in social, academic, and political life. It was 
natural and understandable that these tardy and hardly-won victories 
should lead to the campaign for the disestablishment of the Church 
of England, which characterized triumphant dissent. Fortunately the 
present century, with its two world-wars, has produced a very different 
spirit. The menace to religious freedom comes now not from a 
dominant national church but from the totalitarian state. Anglicans 
and Free Churchmen have been drawn together in education, social 
work, and missionary activity. In addition to these more spectacular 
developments Mr. Payne gives a synoptic picture of the contribution 
of the Free Churches to various sides of religious and social life: as, to 
give but a few examples, to education through the dissenting academies, 
to hymnody especially in the eighteenth century, to devotional litera- 
ture as in the works of Baxter and Bunyan, and to the reformation 
of manners by emphasis upon temperance and prison reform. Mr. 
Payne’s chief difficulty indeed arises from the necessary compression 
of so varied a record into such small compass. 

Inevitably much of his narrative is cast in historical form, which 
involves a rigid discipline of selection. Mindful of this circumstance 
it may seem ungracious to complain of omissions. But even selection 
must be representative if it is to achieve its purpose; and the reader 
may feel upon occasion that Mr. Payne’s narrative would benefit by 
the mention of factors which balance his account. Thus the reference 
to ‘the savage penalties inflicted by archbishop Laud’ should be 
balanced by mention of the punishment inflicted upon the Quaker, 
James Nayler, by Parliament in December 1656; the mention of the 
ejections of 1662 should be accompanied by a record of the ejections 
during the Interregnum and the limitations of the toleration allowed 
then; the tribute to the social conscience awakened by the Dissenters in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century, and the especial emphasis upon 
their work for the education of children should be paralleled by some 
passing mention of the Charity Schools of the earlier part of that period, 
the extent and value of which cannot be passed over in silence since 
the publication of Miss M. G. Jones’s thorough survey of this typical 
eighteenth-century philanthropy, and by a reference to the hospital 
foundations of that same epoch; and the statement in regard to the 
Parliament Act of 1911 that ‘Nonconformists were as ready to join 
in the struggle on the one side as were Anglicans and their bishops 
on the other’ should be read in the light of the facts of Archbishop 
Davidson’s powerful speech in favour of the passing of the Bill in the 
Lords and of the figures of the division list which reveal that 13 
bishops voted for the Bill and only 2 against. 

As has been already stated, these qualifications do not affect the 
main narrative of Mr. Payne’s book nor detract from the valuable 
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merits of its survey. No reader can fail to derive very much profit as 
well as information from the historical summary so ably presented 
within such limited space; nor can any fail to appreciate the value of 
the contribution made by the Free Church tradition to the national life. 
In the post-war conditions of English society it is safe to predict that 
there will be greater, not less, need of the basis of liberty of conscience 
as the foundation of civil liberties, of individual religious conviction 
as the guardian and guarantee of the status of the individual citizen in 
a planned economy, and that in this task of preserving and extending 
the freedom bought at so great a price by the conflicts of the past and 
the struggles of the present there will be urgent need of that spirit 
of co-operation between the Churches which Mr. Payne notes as a 
characteristic feature of the present century and to which his book will 
contribute not inconsiderably. 


National Churches and the Church Universal, by F. Dvornik. Pp. 58. 
The Dacre Press, 1944. 2s. 


Dr. Dvornik has rendered a useful service to students of church 
history by his publication in the form of an extended pamphlet of 
lectures delivered on several occasions to Roman Catholic, Anglican, 
and Orthodox audiences. His object is to draw the attention of 
churchmen of the western tradition of Christendom to the lessons to 
be learned from the history of national churches especially in the early 
history of eastern Christendom, and to relate these lessons to the 
problems of the relationship between the Church universal and national 
Churches raised by medieval and post-Reformation conditions in the 
west. Perhaps the most valuable section of his excursus is that dealing 
with the Churches in Persia, Armenia, and Abyssinia, of whose history 
European Christians are apt to be forgetful. Dr. Dvornik observes 
that ‘the church in the Persian empire would have had all the 
characteristics of a national church without the dangerous entangle- 
ments which a state church could scarcely avoid’; and concludes from 
this part of his booklet that ‘Christianity for all its supra-national 
character is not averse to nationality, and that even in the church 
universal there is elbow room and scope for the national idiosyncrasies 
of every nation’. From this he turns to the conquests of Islam and 
their influence upon the Churches of the conquered territories, together 
with the mutual reactions of Christianity and Islam, and the momen- 
tary possibility of a Christian conquest of the Far East. In the regions 
which Islam conquered national patriotism and Christianity became 
fused and identified with consequences which persisted until the 
present century in various parts of Europe and the East. 
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With the barbarian invasions and the breakdown of imperial power 
in the west, many of the same conditions seemed present there also, 
for it was to the Arian form of Christianity that most of the victorious 
barbarian leaders were converted. Dr. Dvornik’s chief interest in the 
history of the rise of the Respublica Christiana in the west lies in the 
process and means by which Rome suppressed all separatist tendencies, 
imposing one uniform language upon the Churches of its obedience and 
requiring the adoption of the Roman liturgy, with the result that a 
vernacular Christian literature was stifled and local variations withered. 
He ascribes this régime of uniformity to the historical alliance of the 
papacy with the Franks, and to the latter power he attributes particu- 
larly the suppression of the Moravian empire with its national Chris- 
tianity and Slavonic liturgy, which in happier circumstances, he 
believes, might have kept open a channel of communication between 
Byzantium and the west, and encouraged the growth of vernacular 
religious liturgies and literature. Not even the deeply-rooted Eigen- 
kirchen could resist the spread of the canon law, though able con- 
siderably to modify some of its provisions. To Dr. Dvornik the claims 
of national Churches which had been suppressed on the religious side 
forced their way to expression and recognition in the political sphere 
through the rise of national kingdoms; and the medieval papacy which 
had prevented the growth of a national esprit de corps amongst the 
episcopate finally acknowledged defeat at the hands of the national 
kings. With the Renaissance and the Reformation the unity of western 
Christendom was broken ; largely, as Dr. Dvornik believes, because 
Rome had pursued a policy of rigid uniformity and because western 
Christendom had lost intimate touch with the east. Consequently the 
Reformation became a rebellion instead of a moderate reform; and in 
his concluding section Dr. Dvornik turns to the Church of England, 
which retained so much of its medieval heritage, as the intermediate 
Church which may, if true to its vocation, lead the way for a reunion 
of Rome and the separated Churches which originally sprang from its 
loins. 

It will be evident from the above summary that Dr. Dvornik’s 
lectures embody both an element of historical survey and one of 
contemporary ecclesiastical politics. With regard to the historical 
exposition it must be said at once that it is a pleasure to read such a 
careful selective narrative, which gives the necessary minimum of 
detail to illustrate the purpose for which this tract for these times is 
written and which traverses so wide a period with so light yet magis- 
terial a hand. No reader can fail to draw both profit and enjoyment 
from the perusal of the essay, nor to find much evidence for considera- 
tion. In regard to the concluding appeal to the Anglican Church to 
become a bridge for reconciling Rome and the Churches of the 
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Reformation, it must be observed that Dr. Dvornik’s interpretation of 
the Middle Ages is perhaps oversimplified in the interest of his thesis. 
The triumph of uniformity over national diversity and variety was not 
the only cause of the malaise of medieval Christendom; nor would 
vernacular Bibles and other forms of religious literature, nor even also 
vernacular liturgies with regulated local variations from the Roman 
Mass, have been adequate to meet the case. Widespread dissatisfaction 
with the Mass itself and the practices which had gathered around it 
existed, and also theological differences could not be concealed. The 
history of John Huss himself had shown how near was the frontier 
between criticism of the ecclesiastical system and heresy; and how 
easy was the path beyond the limits of safety. The religious and 
doctrinal changes of the sixteenth century were not aberrations from 
the true path of the Reformation, but were the expression of discontent 
which penetrated more deeply than the Roman system of governing 
the Church. Even the Anglican Reformation cannot be understood 
unless its doctrinal and liturgical changes are fully accepted. In this 
respect Dr. Dvornik has oversimplified the problem. Gratitude for a 
masterly and most interesting historical essay, and sympathy with his 
desire to find a reconciliation of the claims of national Churches within 
the universal Church, cannot obscure the realization that the reunion 
of Christendom is not confined to even these difficult problems, but 
must embrace other questions of theology, devotion, and religious 
traditions of which the Churches of the Reformation are the bearers 
and expression. NORMAN SYKES 


How do we know God ?, by Proressor RicHarD Kroner. Pp. xii + 134. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1943. $1.75. 


Tuis volume comprises lectures given in America on the Hewett 
Foundation during the winter 1941-2. The author describes the work 
on the title-page as an ‘introduction to the philosophy of religion’, 
and we may endorse his description, although questioning whether it 
will serve to introduce anyone who has not some considerable know- 
ledge of the history of philosophy. 

The question Professor Kroner is most concerned to discuss is that 
of the nature of our knowledge of God, and his method is that of 
differentiating this awareness from other types of awareness we enjoy. 
Thus in the first lecture he insists on the essential difference between 
man’s response to God and his disinterested investigation of physical 
nature (pp. 8, 13, 14); he concludes this portion of his argument by 
insisting on the impossibility of finding place in scientific description 
for the irreducibly personal exchange that lies at the heart of religion. 
In the second lecture he offsets these distinctions by indicating the 
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gulf that separates his approach to the question of the nature of religion 
from that characteristic of those who conceive God as the object of a 
distinctive sort of human experience. The identification of God with 
some detachable feature of the universe or aspect of our experience is 
to ignore altogether the ‘difference between God and electricity or 
water’ (p. 49). To speak of God as if he were no more than ‘the 
divinely functioning factor in reality’ (p. 48) is to be already on the 
road to regarding Him as a controllable element in our experience 
(p. 49); this involves treating Him as an object of the same sort as a 
stone or a tree, and in Kroner’s view such treatment is destructive of 
the very possibility of such a relation as that presupposed by prayer 
(p- 53)- 
In the third lecture the author faces the question of the relation of 
religion to metaphysics. His discussion is penetrating and valuable, 
although he takes for granted some considerable knowledge both of 
the Kantian Critique, and of the issues dividing Kant and Hegel. He 
will not let go cosmological theism of the classical type; yet he refuses 
to allow to it much more than the function of a ‘regulative idea’ 
assigned to it by Kant, suggesting that the attempt to carry it further 
must be destructive, in the content of our notion of God, of all that is 
characteristic of the God of religion. It is a pity that he sees the 
problem so exclusively in terms of Hegel’s attempt to go beyond 
Kant’s criticism of traditional metaphysics. He realizes that Hegel 
has failed to understand Kant here, and he also sees that the former’s 
identification of God with ‘the meaning of history’ is religiously 
impossible. It seems profitable rather to set Kant (whom Kroner 
clearly understands much more deeply than many who invoke his 
name in these fields) over against Aquinas, as Gilson understands him. 
For Aquinas, as interpreted by Gilson (e.g. in his God and Philosophy), 
stands as the example of one who claimed that the source of being 
and ‘the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’ were not to be set in tension 
against one another, but were capable of integration in an intellectual 
view of the world which could claim a comprehensiveness of insight 
denied to any other. The opposition between Thomas and Kant lies 
in the conviction of the former that the ‘existential’ thinking which 
religion demands, does not preclude the fertilization, as distinct from 
the mere criticism, by religion of man’s intellectual insight into reality. 
In the fourth and fifth lectures Professor Kroner develops the im- 
plications of his argument in the third, and produces his positive 
theory of the nature of religious knowledge. It is through faith (a 
term which he does not clearly define) that man secures knowledge 
of the essence of the absolute. It is the task of imagination (an activity 
whose scope Professor Kroner makes clearer in his Gifford Lectures 
than in the present volume) to help us to frame in our minds the 
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immediate object of faith, e.g. the person of the Incarnate in whom 
the eternal is joined with the temporal, the ‘ Ancient of Days an hour 
or two old’. But, though imagination is the handmaid of faith, one 
must not identify the two; rather it is the function of imagination to 
mediate between history (which is the theme of the concluding lecture 
of the series) and the absolute, and thereby to furnish us with those 
distinctive notions which form the content of the Christian creed. 

For to Kroner as much as to Barth there is nothing in the historic 
actuality of Jesus to force the confession of faith. Yet more clearly 
than that great theologian, he insists that this does not sever the act of 
faith from its setting in ordinary human life. In his concluding dis- 
cussion of the historical character of our knowledge of God (where he 
draws some very illuminating distinctions, revealing thereby the critical 
strength of his general position), he seems to insist on the possibility 
of a real integration of faith and life, when the intellectualist approach 
to the problems of life is discarded. 

It is certainly a pity that the author has not faced the alternative 
attitude to his central problem characteristic of Thomism as interpreted 
e.g. by Gilson. But at the same time we must be grateful to him for 
stating so clearly, and with such profusion of illustration, the very 
great intellectual problems that are involved in facing the implications 
of what he unites, with Professor C. C. J. Webb, in naming the ‘com- 
bined ultimacy and intimacy of God’. D. M. MacKinnon 


By Faith Alone, by H. F. Lovett Cocks. Pp. 211. London: James 
Clarke & Co., Ltd., 1943. 10s. 6d. 


‘“Wuere a theory of faith must serve as a vindication of revelation, 
where the justification of faith must guarantee justification by faith, the 
alternatives are not only limited but are mere variants of one and 
the same humanist conception of the relation of man to God’ (p. 9). 
Principal Lovell Cocks skilfully manceuvres the justifiers of faith onto 
one common ground, notwithstanding their seeming variety and con- 
trariety. Against them he directs his fire. The engagement is short and 
sharp, but it is decisive. 

The countless efforts of the past 150 years to substitute an anthro- 
pocentric ‘ philosophy of religion’ for a sound theology grounded in the 
Word of God were not only an offence to logic and to fact (chapters i 
and ii), they have failed to meet (nay, rather they have nourished) the 
contemporary crises of the Moral Consciousness (ch. iii), of Religion 
(ch. iv), and of Mortality (ch. v). Seeking to justify ‘saving faith’ at 
the bar of human philosophy and psychology by including it in some 
category of faith-in-general, they have in fact failed to do ‘justice even 
to natural faith in its highest manifestation—trust in our fellow man’ 
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(p. 32). The author for his part is ready to allow and even to stress 
that ‘ natural faith’ supplies us with some hint and elucidation of the 
character of ‘saving faith’, and he shows admirably how it does so. 

But is he ready to follow all the implications of his admission? A 

searching critic of the philosophers of religion, he is severely handi- 
capped when he comes to give his own theological account of the 
matter. The notoriously equivocal shibboleth which he has chosen for 
the title of his book prepares us for a rigid ‘Continental-Protestant’ 
approach to his subject, and in fact the limitations of ‘Reformed Theo- 
logy’, with its dichotomy of Grace and Nature, severely hamper the 
satisfactory development of his theme. The shadow of the total de- 
pravity of human nature darkens many pages. Man’s natural know- 
ledge of God is not only inadequate and unsalvific, it is ‘radical error’ 
(p. 64); his religion not only cannot save him, it is irremediably ‘sin’, 
and man must be saved from religion by revelation; revelation (it is 
implied) cannot save and utilize religion itself (p. 48). The author sees 
the crucial importance of the controversy between Barth and Brunner 
concerning the Ankniipfungspunkt, but the issue of it is in fact evaded. 
It is no answer to the dilemma to assert that by faith God is in contact 
with man at every point, if we cannot say why at every point of man, 
and not of ‘stone or fish’; nor to say that the Gospel is relevant ‘to 
the entire human situation as creature, son and sinner’, if we ignore 
the fact that the possibility of being son or sinner is a distinctively 
human situation (cf. pp. 68 ff.). Verbally the author rejects the Catholic 
assertion that by intellectus and voluntas man is such a creature that he 
is able to enter into relation with the Other, and so to be brought into 
relationship with Himself by God. But in acknowledging that ‘ natural 
faith’, as the challenge of an J to a Thou, is an attribute of human per- 
sonality, and a ‘presupposition’ of saving faith (pp. 9, 32)—though 
truly ‘different’ and ‘discontinuous ’—has he not in fact admitted the 
Catholic gratia praesupponit et perficit naturam? 

But the prepossessions of ‘Reformed Theology’ likewise constrict 
the author when he develops his theme that ‘as human response to 
divine grace, faith is ‘conformed’ to the living Word it acknowledges, 
and the structure of man’s act of believing follows the pattern of God’s 
act of salvation’ (p. 6). It is an eminently traditional and Catholic 
theme; by no means such a prerogative of the Reformers as he might 
seem to suggest. ‘The image of God is not the likeness of human 
reason to the divine Wisdom, but rather the moral conformity of man’s 
filial faith to God’s fatherly grace—the act that answers the Act’ (p. 62). 
This is also the clear teaching of Aquinas (Summa, I. xciii. 7, 8), for 
whom also the imago analogiae is no more than the presupposition and 
aptitudo to the true imago conformitatis (ib. 4, and De Veritate, x. 7), 
realized initially and fully only in act. 
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But is faith only act? On this crucial issue also the author is again 
perplexing. He expressly rejects the Thomist affirmation that it is also 
habitus (p. 88), and he denies categorically that justified man could 
‘co-operate with the Word by virtue of the new power of faith within 
him’ (ib.). Asserting that faith is divine gift, he strangely denies that 
it is human possession (strangely, for it is a poor gift that does not 
become the possession of the receiver). The ‘life of faith’ is reduced 
to an ‘expectation’ of ‘hearing the Word again’ (p.91). We are com- 
pelled to ask if this ‘ expectation’ is itself faith or not faith, permanent 
possession or transient act. If it is both faith and possession, the 
Catholic doctrine is in fact admitted though verbally denied. If it is 
possession but not faith, it is no life of faith. If it is not possession, 
it is no life, and A. R. Whatley’s criticism of Barth to the effect that 
‘If faith lies only in acts of decision, it would seem to be like the 
telegraph posts without the wires’ remains unanswered. 

Rejecting faith as in any true sense a human possession, regarding 
the faith of the justified as in effect no more than transient repetitions 
of the initial response to justifying grace, the author finds difficulty in 
finding any satisfactory place in the Christian life for mysticism, for 
works, or even for doctrine. Yet there is much in his book that is 
illuminating and stimulating, as well to faith and reason as to practice. 
It should challenge a bolder treatment of the subject which will make 
fuller use of explorations previous to those of the Reformers, and less 
conditioned by their limitations. Although the book is somewhat 
less vitiated than many works of the Barthian school by misunder- 
standings of pre-Reformation theology, there is a bad lapse in the 
footnote on p. 145 which purports to summarize the Thomist concep- 
tion of faith. Victor Wuirte, O.P. 






The Gospel of the New World, by O. C. Quick, Late Regius Professor 
of Divinity, Oxford. With a Memoir by the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Pp. xiv+119. London: Nisbet & Co., 1944. 6s. 6d. 


Tuts book consists of lectures on the doctrine of the Atonement 
delivered at Oxford and accepted for publication a few days before 
the author’s death. Friends and pupils of a most lovable Christian 
teacher will be glad to have these latest utterances of his theological 
thought, prefaced by the memories of one who largely shared his 
outlook. ‘That capacity for clean-cut distinctions and subtle analysis’ 
which William Temple found in the freshman from Harrow is still 
present in these lectures. 

It would, I hope, be not unfair to a friend’s memcry to suggest 
that Oliver Quick was more at home in the world of philosophic 
thought than in the world of biblical ideas. The disciples of Rousseau 
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and Marx are here aptly confronted with ‘the Christian doctrine of 
man’. On the other hand, in a brief survey of ‘the Old Testament 
preparation for the Atonement’ there are great gaps which seriously 
affect the subsequent argument. More attention should surely have 
been given to the prophetic teaching about redemption, especially in 
Deutero-Isaiah. This might have led the author to revise some 
criticisms levelled at the prophets themselves. Nothwithstanding these 
limitations, however, the book has a value out of all proportion toits size. 

Quick agrees with Aulén in thinking that after the early centuries 
of Church history ‘something vital was lost which was never after- 
wards recovered’. But there is a difference of emphasis between 
these two writers when they come to consider what it is that has 
disappeared. For Quick the lost element is ‘ the directly eschatological 
reference’ which was so conspicuous in primitive Christianity. The 
resurrection of Jesus Christ is of fundamental importance as the 
inauguration of that new world in which his people already parti- 
cipate. In the Apostles’ Creed the forgiveness of sins is connected, 
not with the death of Christ, but ‘with the new fellowship of 
Christians consummated in their final resurrection’. Forgiveness is 
inseparable from the new order of life which the risen Lord has 
established (p. 93). This way of thinking was natural to the early 
Church. It is still alive in Athanasius; but with Anselm it has 
completely disappeared. 

Quick’s own interpretation of the Atonement appears mainly in 
three chapters dealing with ‘The fulfilment in the New Testament’, 
‘The Christian meaning of Sacrifice’, and ‘Christian Eschatology’. 
Here we are shown the standard by which schoolmen, reformers, and 
‘liberals’ are judged and found wanting. The main trend of the 
argument is such as to kindle enthusiasm in all who care for ‘the 
gospel of the new world’ with its vast implications. Nevertheless 
the thought of these three chapters might have been strengthened and 
even enriched if the author had not left those gaps in the chapter on 
the Old Testament. He could not then have written that Heb. ix. 28 
is the only passage in the New Testament where the death of Christ 
is clearly stated to be both a sin-bearing and a sacrifice. It would 
have been more pertinent to say that every reference to the Servant 
prophecy in the New Testament carries that double implication. 
Commonplaces do not require to be made explicit. In Hebrews, 
however, this particular commonplace of early Christian thought is 
for the first time connected with a detailed Christian interpretation of 
the levitical culrus as fulfilled in Christ. 

In a careful dhalysis of ‘the Christian meaning of Sacrifice’ biblical 
notions are found to undergo reversal as well as transformation in 
their fulfilment. Thus the ‘evil’ of the righteous man’s death 
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(Eccles. ix. 2-3) becomes ‘the means of universal redemption’. On 
the other hand the principle that ‘the body of a sacrificial victim 
cannot possibly be suffered to decay’ came to its fulfilment in the 
Resurrection when the body of Jesus did not ‘see corruption’ (pp. 98, 
100-3). Once more the argument would have become more Scriptural 
if this central theme of the apostolic preaching had been connected 
with the ‘Servant’ theology round which apostolic thought so largely 
revolves. From this point of view Acts xiii. 26-41 is the counterpart 
of the Epistle to the Romans, which in turn is profoundly influenced 
by Deutero-Isaiah’s doctrine of redemptive righteousness. 

A timely protest against the ‘narrowly forensic point of view’ from 
which the Pauline use of dikaioiin is commonly treated would, none 
the less, have been more effective if the author had shown how the 
new righteousness of God displayed in Christ is itself both act and 
process wherein judgement, vindication, and salvation are all com- 
prehended. Moreover, ‘acquittal’ (p. 54) is to be understood in the 
sense of Rom. viii. 1-4. There the vindication of the sinner is 
effected through his incorporation into the Son whose lowly act of 
expiation ‘in the likeness of sinful flesh’ puts sin out of court. The 
juridical metaphor barely veils the Servant’s unexpected triumph 
over the hostile powers (iv. 25-vii. 25), which in turn inspires an 
exultant conclusion (viii. 31-9). The exegesis offered in this book is 
not always convincing ; and important aspects of eschatology receive 
little attention. But many good things are said which needed saying ; 
and the author earns our gratitude by his insistence upon the cosmic 
aspects of redemption. L. S. THornton, C.R. 


The Christian Faith: Essays in Explanation and Defence, edited by 
W. R. Matruews. Pp. ix+204. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
1944. 10s. 6d. 


Tuis is a revised and enlarged edition of a book originally published 
with the same title in 1936, but with essays by Canon Cockin on ‘ The 
Christian Way of Life’ and by Dr. Dernant on ‘Christianity and 
Civilization’ replacing others on those subjects contributed to the 
earlier volume by the present Bishop of Southwell and the late Dr. 
Dearmer respectively. The names of the essayists are a sufficient 
warrant for the statement in the ‘blurb’ that ‘anyone who desires to 
know what intelligent modern Christians mean will be well advised to 
read it’. The authors—so the editor, the Dean of St. Paul’s, tells us 
—have written ‘with complete independence and freedom; but they 
are all persons who, accepting the methods of scientific and historical 
research, find no inherent contradiction between the application of 
those methods and their Christian belief’. It may be worth while in 
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passing to say that this collection of essays, while (except in the case 
of the two already mentioned as being new) a republication of that 
contained in the volume with the same title which came from the same 
publishers in 1936, is wholly unconnected with another bearing the 
same title—* The Christian Faith’—published by Murray in 1922, and 
edited by the late Dr. C. F. Nolloth. 

As has already been observed, the contributors to the work now 
before us wrote in mutual independence, and it will therefore probably 
be convenient to touch upon each in turn. 

The first—after an introduction by the editor—is an excellent one 
by Principal Cave, of New College, London, which aims at answering 
the question, asked in view of the many religions competing for the 
allegiance of mankind, ‘ Why Christianity ?’; and deals, in a liberal and 
sympathetic spirit, with the problem of the relation of Christianity to the 
other ‘higher’ religions: yet without exhibiting any tendency to minimize 
the claim of Christianity to universal validity. It may be remarked 
in passing that it isa misrepresentation of Troeltsch to suggest (as does 
Dr. Cave on p. 11) that he held this claim to be ‘mere naiveté’. Itis 
true that he held it to be, in the end, like the similar claim made by 
every religion for itself, ‘simple and direct’, and so ‘naive’; but he 
was at pains in his Die Absolutheit des Christentums to point out the 
difference made by the effort to find justification for the claim by 
deliberate comparison of its own with those of other faiths, nor did 
he deny this difference to exist when, in his posthumously published 
lecture on ‘Christianity among World-Religions’, he modified the 
conclusion reached in his earlier work and affirmed an insuperable 
diversity in the experience by men of the one divine life which finally 
forbade the hope of their union in a single religious system. 

The second essay, by Dr. J. K. Mozley, is devoted to the Bible, 
The writer’s chief care is to insist upon the objective authority of the 
Bible as substantially a divine message, although in a form subject 
throughout to the limitations imposed by the imperfections of its 
human vehicles. ‘Inspiration’, he says (p. 38), ‘if interpreted as ar 
eye for spiritual reality, leaves out the one thing that really matters. 
However one may agree with this as a criticism of certain views, it 
is impossible not to feel that Dr. Mozley does not sufficiently recognize 
the strangeness which may reasonably be felt to characterize the method 
of revelation, as presented by thinkers, who, like Dr. Mozley, fully 
acknowledge the ‘earthen’ nature of the vessels in which we possess 
the heavenly treasure. 

Dr. Mozley’s essay is followed by one from the pen of the editor, 
Dr. Matthews, on ‘The Christian Belief in God’. This exemplifies 
the wide sympathies, the temper at once Christian and philosophical, 
the good sense and lucid style which are characteristic of its writer. 
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In the passage in the first section, on the teaching of Jesus, it may be 
suggested that one who should read it without previous acquaintance 
with the Gospels could perhaps scarcely be prepared to find there the 
language about hell which the evangelists ascribe to him. Why, by 
the way, is the phrase about the Bible ‘finding us’ attributed on p. 23 
to Seeley? It should be credited to Coleridge (in the first Letter of 
his Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit). 

Principal Duncan’s essay on the important subject of ‘ The Historical 
Value of the Gospels’ is a good and fair statement of the position. Yet 
it leaves on one side some urgent questions. In view of the latest 
phases of New Testament criticism it would seem a matter of first-rate 
importance to Christian apologetic to arrive at a clear conception of 
the historical value to be assigned to the tradition concerning the 
person of Jesus (as distinguished from the details of his history and 
teaching) which lies behind the New Testament. Historical Chris- 
tianity is committed to the belief that St. Paul was justified in holding 
himself to have acquired a knowledge of God otherwise unattainable 
‘in the face of Jesus Christ’. Upon what did this conviction ultimately 
rest? It is generally believed that St. Paul had no personal acquain- 
tance with Jesus; cértainly we have no assurance that he had ‘known 
him after the flesh’ or had seen him in any sense before the vision on 
the Damascus road. Presumably, then, his conviction rested (so far as it 
rested on anything beyond the spiritual experience of the Apostle him- 
self) on the testimony of the Christian community which, when he joined 
it,was already worshipping Jesus as Messiah and Lord. Presumably, we 
may add, some acquaintance with the faith of that community, won 
while he was harrying it as an heretical and rebellious sect, lay behind 
his recognition of his ‘conversion’ as a manifestation of ‘ Jesus whom 
he was persecuting’. One need not endorse a paradoxical denial of 
the historical existence of Jesus nor a scarcely less paradoxical theory 
making Paul the founder of Christianity as a religion centring in 
the acknowledgement of the Lordship of Jesus, to wonder whether 
the multitude of traditions of which such representatives of recent 
Christian scholarship as Dr. Lightfoot, Dr. Wilfrid Knox, and the late 
Dr. Creed teil us, in which the personal teaching of Jesus was imper- 
fectly discriminated from the revelations of Christian ‘ prophets’, and 
which was treated by the evangelists as material which they might 
manipulate at will for purposes of edification, can be sufficient to 
warrant the assurance—required, it wouldseem, by historic Christianity 
—that the record which we have of him who ‘appeared in Judaea’ at 
the beginning of our era entitles us to regard his appearance as, in a 
sense uniqueand exclusive, the Incarnation of the eternal Word of God. 
It is certainly the task set toChristian apologetic in its next stage to lay to 
rest the new doubts excited by these most recent developments of New 
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Testament criticism. I will confess that I do not feel that the essay by 
the present Bishop of Derby on ‘The Christian Belief in Christ’ comes 
to grips with the difficulties which make this task imperative. 

The subject of ‘The Primitive Church’ is well handled by the 
Principal of Mansfield, Dr. Nathaniel Micklem; while Dr. Whale, 
writing on ‘Sin and the need of Redemption’, perhaps rather shows 
appreciation of the difficulties which beset his theme than gives a very 
clear view of it. 

Readers of Dr. Wheeler Robinson’s Redemption and Revelation will 
not be surprised to find his briefer statement of its argument in the 
essay included in this collection on ‘ The Christian Gospel of Redemp- 
tion’ one of the most impressive, perhaps the most impressive, in the 
book. It abounds in memorable phrases, and displays a profound 
insight into the facts of Christian experience. Dr. Wheeler Robinson 
is emphatic in his conviction that a genuinely historic basis is necessary 
to that experience. ‘The Gospel’, he says (p. 138), ‘is poetry, for it is 
the romance of God’s love story, but none the less it is rooted and 
grounded in historic fact ; it is actual with the sweat and blood of Geth- 
semane and Calvary.’ Yet evenhe seems hardly to meet satisfactorily the 
insistent question: What is our historic warrant for that primary 
identification of the love and ‘ grace’ manifested in the attitude of Jesus 
to his fellow men with the love and grace of God to man which must 
lie behind the central affirmation of our religion that he who has seen 
Jesus has seen the Father? Dr. Wheeler Robinson lays very special 
stress on our Lord’s prayer for his murderers in what is reckoned as 
the ‘first word from the Cross’. But notoriously it is on purely critical 
grounds doubtful whether this forms part of the genuine text of St. 
Luke. No doubt, even if it is not an actual word of Jesus, his precept 
to pray for our enemies would remain; but we could ill spare, as an 
evidence of the ‘loving kindness of God to man appearing’ in our Lord, 
the illustration of the precept by its author’s example at that supreme 
moment. Dr. Wheeler Robinson seems to regard it indeed ‘as a fact of 
history beyond denial by any reasonable criticism’ (p. 134). ‘ But’, as 
Dr. Creed says ad loc., ‘the omission of a prayer so sublime and so 
Christ-like seems less probable than its insertion’, and it is difficult 
to deny the plausibility of the suggestion here implied. 

Before this volume was actually published the contributor of the 
remarkable and characteristic essay on ‘The Church’, Dr. Edwyn 
Bevan, had passed away, to the great loss of Christian learning. He 
had already revised the proofs of his essay: but another death, much 
to be lamented, that of Dr. Underhill, the late Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, occurred before he had corrected those of his essay on ‘ Christian 
Worship’. No one can read this without recognizing its sanity and 
balance, its sense of reality and grip of essentials, its complete freedom 
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from anything like fancifulness, superstition, or pedantry. Possibly 
the section headed ‘ Worship in General Life’ may (like Friedrich von 
Hiigel’s often quoted definition of Religion as ‘adoration ’) lead one to 
ask whether the New Testament really makes ‘ good works’ soobviously 
secondary to worship as Dr. Underhill says. 

Of the two essays which have replaced others in the first issue, Canon 
Cockin’s on ‘The Christian Way of Life’ and Dr. Demant’s on 
‘Christianity and Civilization’, both are worth reading, although the 
latter seems to me chargeable with a certain obscurity, but the fault 
may very well be in me rather than in the author. 

CLEMENT C. J. WEBB 


Spiritualism and Religion, by G. W. Butrerwortn, Litt.D. Pp. ix + 
196. London: S.P.C.K., 1944. 9s. 


IN all the vast literature which has grown up around the phenomena 
of Spiritualism, since the rappings associated with the Fox sisters at 
Hydesville, N.Y., in 1848, there are very few which can be accounted 
works of critical and careful scholarship. Apart from the series of 
carefully attested reports and the detailed studies published as a result 
of the work of the Society for Psychical Research, almost the whole of 
the literature consists of a mass of unchecked and mostly unverifiable 
communications, purporting to come from the spirits of dead men not 
yet made perfect, and of accounts of paranormal phenomena, often very 
hard to explain but equally often highly coloured in the telling. There- 
with there has been an unsavoury and highly discouraging background 
of fraud and of a very financial sensation-mongering, rendering the 
whole subject even more difficult to study sympathetically than some 
of the medieval and modern cults of relics, shrines, and saints. And, 
as with the relics, shrines, and saints, there is an overplus, a residue of 
uncertain quantity and of doubtful scientific value, commanding atten- 
tion and respect of a kind to which scientific standards cannot easily 
be applied. 

It is thus a matter of real importance, not only because of the more 
popular and often more undesirable manifestations of Spiritualism, but 
also because the question is one which needs and deserves the attention 
of true scholars, that careful and critical studies of the whole problem 
should be made, freed from the atmosphere of the séance and the 
meeting for public clairvoyance with their pathetic acceptance of any 
and every message ‘from the other side’. Dr. Butterworth has added 
a very useful volume on these more healthy lines, and the S.P.C.K. is 
to be congratulated upon publishing a work containing so much useful 
material at a price which brings it well within the reach of interested 
readers. It is obviously the fruit of long and scholarly study covering 
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a very wide range of Spiritualist literature. In its main purpose 
and contention, which is to study the adequacy of Spiritualism as a 
religion and to compare it with Christianity, it seems to me to be quite 
unanswerable. The work of exposition and citation is adequate and 
carried out with fairness and discrimination, and where the methods 
of biblical scholarship or a knowledge of early Church history are 
needed Dr. Butterworth is quite sufficiently well equipped to deal 
with the problems that arise, even though his own position upon some 
biblical questions, such as the problem of the degree to which certain 
narratives, both of the Old and the New Testaments, must be treated 
as symbolic, is not always completely clear. 

It is interesting to compare this book with another, also strongly 
Christian in desire and intention, but wholly uncritical in its immediate 
acceptance of anything and everything which purports to be a com- 
munication or a manifestation. In Many Mansions, by Air Chief 
Marshal Lord Dowding, the whole range of Spiritualist teaching is 
set out in a manner which commands the utmost sympathy. But the 
critical faculty, though not completely in abeyance, since Lord Dowding 
shows himself able to put a Christian case as against the very thin 
theology of the manifestation of Malachi who, under the name of 
Imperator, was the spirit-instructor of Stainton Moses, is not backed 
by sufficient knowledge. When Imperator says that ‘ Melchizedek was 
also the inspiring spirit of Moses the law-giver’ he is saying something 
that cannot be checked in any way, but when he admits his own identity 
with Malachi, and says that he, as Malachi, with Haggai, completed 
the work of Ezra and his scribes in compiling the Old Testament, he 
is just talking rubbish. Similarly Lord Dowding treats the curious 
Scripts of Cleophas, to which there are now three sequels, Paul in 
Athens, The Great Days in Ephesus, and After Pentecost. The Alexan- 
drian Chronicle of Cleophas, ‘ Written by the hand of Geraldine Cum- 
mins’, as the title-pages put it, with astonished respect. ‘If they had 
been produced in fiction by some incarnate genius they would have 
been hailed as masterpieces, and their value should not be diminished 
by the suspicion that they may be true!’ But they are very dull, as 
works of genius, and they cannot be true. Whatever the explanation 
of their origin may be, and that, since nobody questions Miss Cum- 
mins’s sincerity, is an interesting problem, they do not breathe the 
air of the first century at all. As Mr. Howell Smith says in a review 
of After Pentecost (Fournal of the S.P.R., May-June 1944, pp. 69, 70), 
‘While Cleophas betrays a surprising acquaintance with the Authorised 
Version of the English Bible, his theological thinking and phrasing are 
more suited to a Gnostic of the second century A.D. than to a Jew of 
the first’. To the historical scholar, indeed, these curious products 
of automatic writing are full of slips, which sometimes become sheer 
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nonsense. Cleophas can even declare that the ‘mighty synagogue’ in 
Alexandria is ‘the great Temple which was in splendour second only 
to the Temple at Jerusalem’! Dr. Butterworth treats this aspect of 
his subject quite adequately. In particular he shows the complete 
inconsistency of the point of view of Cleophas, who never once draws 
upon the Old Testament or upon the fulfilment of prophecy, with the 
mentality of the first disciples. And Cleophas is supposed to be iden- 
tical with the Cleopas who walked out, one evening, to Emmaus! 

Yet there still remains a question. What is this curious automatism, 
this expression of a something controlling the hand of Miss Cummins, 
which seems to have the outlook of a second-century Gnostic? And 
when we find that ‘Imperator’ and ‘ Zabdiel’ and ‘Silver Birch’ all, 
in varying manner, share that outlook, may it not be that we are on 
the track of something much more interesting than pseudo-history, 
nothing less than a real pattern or mode of the human psyche, express- 
ing itself in symbolic form? A study of this, perhaps along the lines 
which Jung has suggested, might be very well worth while as a psycho- 
logical inquiry, even though the historical matter may be entirely 
without value. 

The close parallel with Gnosticism is characteristic not only of 
Cleophas, but of practically the whole range of Spiritualist literature, 
and, since a great deal of this is produced under conditions of auto- 
matism and by people neither in collusion with one another nor at all 
familiar with Church history, that in itself is a fact of some interest. 
God Himself is removed to an infinite distance. He cannot know pain. 
‘Sin is not in itself any offence against the Creator’ (Stainton Moses, 
More Spirit Teachings, p. 18). It is the ‘guardians’ who care for us 
and train us, and it is they who hear our prayers and answer them 
(ib., pp. 122-3). Christ is so separate from God that though He is, 
perhaps, supreme among the messengers who have come to us, His 
name is edited out of Spiritualist hymns and hardly mentioned in 
Spiritualist worship. Nor, indeed, are such conceptions as sin, peni- 
tence, and forgiveness, still less any conception of Atonement, to be 
found there. Usually the whole is pervaded by a shallow and rather 
emotional optimism, curiously at variance with another element which 
seems universal in Spiritualism, the acceptance of the principle of 
Karma. ‘ There is no hope of escaping the consequences of conscious 
transgression’ (ib., p. 19). 

As a religious system this hardly needs discussion here. Dr. Butter- 
worth has dealt with it faithfully and not unfairly or unkindly, and 
has indeed pointed out that ‘the problems which spiritualistic writers 
see are real problems’. What is interesting is that this theology appears 
to be the theology of man’s own natural psyche, when its deep levels 
find expression along the channels made available by automatism, 
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trance, medium, and clairvoyant. It may be worth while to suggest 
that we have here a clue to that human nature which is primitive in 
man, lying deeper (whatever that may mean) than the soiling, the 
macula, of sin, and than the enrichment of God’s grace in redemption. 
Spiritualism may perhaps owe its very striking continuity and uni- 
formity of teaching to its contacts with a sphere within us, and possibly 
with spheres beyond us, for which the words O felix culpa have no 
meaning at all. And it may be the case that the levels of the psyche 
which are most concerned in the production or transmission of these 
conceptual patterns are levels not lofty but primitive, incapable of 
being involved in either man’s deep degradation or his highest spiritual 
response to the work of God in him. Nevertheless these may be the 
levels at which our continuity of being with one another, in this life 
and perhaps beyond it, is most sensitive and most readily expressed, 
or, which is perhaps another way of saying the same thing, they may 
be levels which are not wholly involved in the process of differentia- 
tion and individuation which seems to be both the condition of man’s 
progress and the occasion of his sinning. 

It is perhaps worth while to remark here that the very common 
complaint that the general teaching of Spiritualism resting upon the 
so-called ‘communications’ is all banal and trivial seems to me to be 
unfair. It may be simple, as in its insistence upon the universality of 
the Golden Rule, or of the Law of fixed consequence in our actions. 
But the insistence upon the adequacy of these principles is not a trivial 
matter, and may indeed be really profound. I am not sure that the 
charge could not be made against Christianity that it is too simple for 
sensible men to try. We all like Brother Juniper on the stage, but in 
real life he, and St. Francis with him, and perhaps their Master too, 
are perhaps much too simple for any of us. Nevertheless they are 
wiser than we. 

It is also true that Spiritualism is much hampered by a nineteenth- 
century, pseudo-scientific nomenclature. Terms like ‘etheric’ and 
‘ectoplasm’ and ‘ materialization’ date badly, and in serious scientific 
circles to-day tend to discredit those who use them. They are also 
very misleading in discussions about the bearing of Spiritualist evi- 
dence upon the recorded facts of the New Testament. To the Christian 
it may well be distressing to hear the Resurrection of Jesus spoken of 
as a ‘ materialization’ by ‘a powerful medium’, or the Transfiguration 
explained by reference to an ‘aura’ or an ‘etheric’ or ‘astral’ body 
accompanied by partial ‘ materializations’ of Moses and Elijah. But if 
we do not mean something like that when we accept those narratives, 
what exactly do we mean? And do we improve matters by clinging 
to a terminology determined by the concepts of the fourth century 
while objecting to one determined by those of the later nineteenth 
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century? I do not myself like the Spiritualist phraseology, but I think 
that we ought to be fair to it, if we are going to ask fair play for our 
own. It was, in fact, in the discussion of these parts of the New 
Testament narrative that I found myself least sure of Dr. Butter- 
worth’s position. I do not find it at all easy to say just where he 
makes the transition between material and ‘spiritual’ appearances of 
Jesus after the Resurrection. And he certainly shows some sympathy 
with the view that the Transfiguration narrative ‘may be, like the 
Temptation, a symbolical account of an experience related by Jesus 
to his disciples in narrative form with appropriate scenery’ (pp. 87, 
88). But the contrast with modern Spiritualist materializations and 
communications, as he points out, remains striking upon any theory. 

Dr. Butterworth is primarily concerned with the criticism of Spiri- 
tualism as a religion, but his book touches upon wider and in some 
ways more interesting problems. For like almost everybody who has 
studied the subject he finds himself unable to doubt that the various 
paranormal phenomena recorded do in some cases defy explanation 
upon ordinary rational lines. Like many modern investigators he ac- 
cepts the hypothesis of telepathy and stretches it to its fullest extent, 
and he is obviously himself inclined to doubt whether ‘ the spirit hypo- 
thesis’ will in the end survive when more is known about what Osty 
has called the metagnomic faculty in man (Supernormal Faculties in 
Man, p.114). He quotes the following passage from Osty with approval, 
‘By using the table and raps, the planchette whose point moves over 
an alphabet, by automatic writing, and so on, spiritualists think to put 
their subconscious mind at the disposal of discarnate spirits, when they 
are really placing it, in all cases of truly metanormal output, under the 
same influence which directs metagnomic faculty exercised on a human 
objective, without any spiritist cultivation’ (p. 163, citing Osty, loc. 
cit.). Nevertheless he does not deny that real and veridical communi- 
cation may take place: ‘It is certain, however, that much of the informa- 
tion given is telepathically acquired, and in any case a good deal of it 
is valueless. The parts that seem precious are mixed with much dross. 
Still, it is too much to assert confidently that no genuine communica- 
tion ever takes place........ the latter possibility is open, and the 
Church should not forbid mourners to explore the spiritualistic path 
if they wish to’ (p. 162). 

This is a concession bestowed of charity upon the simple-minded. 
When the matter is pursued rigorously the complications become very 
great indeed. The mass of evidence collected over many years by the 
S.P.R.in connexion with Mrs. Willett’s scripts, containing an astonishing 
series of messages revealed when cross-correspondences are examined, 
demands either a spiritistic explanation or a very considerable exten- 
sion of our understanding of what is to be understood by telepathy 
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and by the hypothesis of unconscious mental process. The whole 
subject bristles with difficulties, but it is perhaps worth while to make 
two remarks about it. 

The first is that the hypothesis of telepathy is not the invoking of 
a known process, but simply the giving of a name to a group of pheno- 
mena which we do not understand. It is in fact little more than a 
label, and a label which is being used more and more awkwardly to 
cover an inconveniently complex mass of phenomena. The situation 
is in fact very similar to that in physics when the hypothesis of gravi- 
tation was invented as a label to cover the various cases which seemed 
to involve interaction at a distance. But it is a principle of scientific 
progress that an hypothesis to which no meaning can be given should 
be discarded as soon as possible, and, in the event, the modern de- 
velopment of the mathematical principles of relativity has done away 
with the need for any hypothesis of gravitation at all. It seems very 
possible that the hypothesis of telepathy will vanish in the same way 
so soon as an adequate analysis of human consciousness has been 
made. 

My second comment is that the spirit hypothesis is, after all, a 
simple and direct one, and that, as yet, no other fully holds the field 
against it. Nor is it in fact much more mysterious than the hypothesis 
whereby we accept the real existence of centres of consciousness in 
others besides ourselves. The minor difficulty that in this latter case 
there are at least bodies to guide us in our belief is not really very 
serious. Actually the fundamental nature of the corporate character 
of our consciousness remains wholly unexplained, so far as scientific 
understanding is concerned. The prima facie position is that when 
messages from our dead friends are received, that is quite possibly 
what they really are. And if some of them are proved fraudulent, and 
others can be explained away as tricks of our own complex personality, 
this view must still have a serious claim upon our consideration, though 
only as subject to further investigation. But the interpreting of the 
messages is a very different affair. Very probably we have not as yet 
found an effective key. 

The situation at the present day seems to be that the stream of 
Spiritualistic tradition has divided sharply. On the one hand there is 
the great and growing body of organized Spiritualist teaching and 
practice, uncritical, friendly, humanitarian, and very petulant when 
challenged. For an increasing number of people this has taken the 
place of a religion, and in general with results that are, as they obviously 
should be, ‘on the side of the angels’. On the other hand there is a 
small but persistent group of investigators who take various views as 
to the spirit hypothesis but who see in these so-called abnormal 
phenomena a chance of tackling more effectively some of the problems 
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of human consciousness which have hitherto defied our analysis. It 
is reasonably clear that this is where Dr. Butterworth’s own interest 
really lies, and his book provides at least an indication of the way in 
which the clues ought to be followed up. He approves Osty’s hypo- 
thesis of a metagnomic faculty, and indeed accepts a great deal more 
of the evidence of paranormal happenings than I should myself care 
to do. He quotes, I think with approval, Professor Broad’s appeal 
from the normal phenomena to the abnormal in the hope of solving 
the problem of the relation of mind and body (The Mind and Its Place 
in Nature, p. 538), and is quite prepared to consider his hypothesis of 
a ‘psychic factor’ which may, after death, attain some separate exis- 
tence, temporarily or for ever, as a ‘mindkin’, though he points out 
that this would not necessarily conflict with traditional Christian 
belief. ‘We might accept Dr. Broad’s theory, so far as it relates to 
spirit communications, without for a moment granting that the mind- 
less “‘ psychic factor” was all that remained of the living personality. 
The essential part might have escaped somewhere, so that we could 
only perceive its traces or catch the faint echoes of the voice it once 
had’ (p. 177). And what that means I really do not know. 

It is, I think, not without significance that the more recent investi- 
gations of the S.P.R. seem to have been almost wholly devoted to 
extra-sensory perception. Perhaps, in a scientific age, this is an in- 
evitable development, and there do seem to be positive, if puzzling, 
results. But it is a far cry back to the great days, and the great 
optimism, of Myers and Gurney and their friends. Is a new branch 
of experimental psychology to be the end of the matter? I very much 
doubt it. L. W. GRENSTED 






The Christian Estimate of Man, by Sypney Cave, D.D. Pp. 235. 
(Studies in Theology Series.) London: Duckworth, 1944. 6s. 


This little book is a welcome complement to two of Dr. Cave’s 
previous works: The Doctrine of the Person of Christ and The Doctrine 
of the Work of Christ. Dr. Cave strongly prefers to speak of a 
Christian estimate of man rather than a Christian doctrine of man, 
and he insists that ‘a theology which begins with man, and not with 
God is a theology incapable of presenting the Christian estimate of 
man’. But this insistence may be a little misleading. Man’s investiga- 
tion of the things of the spirit must surely start from man himself. 
‘God is more in the Mind of Man’, Benjamin Whichcote used to say 
(Aphorism 798), ‘than in any part of this world besides.’ Nor are the 
sayings of the First Epistle of St. John irrevelant in this connexion: 
‘No man hath seen God at any time . . . he that loveth not his brother 
whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen.’ 
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Dr. Cave’s attitude, then, is slightly Barthian, and from that point of 
view he rapidly traces the Christian estimate of man from the Synoptic 
Gospels down to the Modern Period and the Contemporary Crisis. 
Little is said directly on the central question of what man really is. 
Rather, the reader finds himself on familiar ground and drawn into 
the old problems of freedom and predestination, of faith and sin. Dr. 
Cave, being a wise and competent scholar, freshens up his treatment 
by constant reference to original sources. The chapters are some- 
what uneven: perhaps the most illuminating are those which deal with 
Augustinianism, Thomas Aquinas, Luther, and Calvin. The treatment 
of the modern period is a little thin and sketchy. If another edition is 
called for it would be well to give a little more attention to the idea of 
regeneration in the New Testament, and to go over a few of the details 
again. For instance it might be worth noting that the Didache on 
Almsgiving does little more than repeat earlier Jewish teaching (e.g. 
Ecclus. iii. 30), and that the tag o@pa ofa was not invented by the 
Gnostics but goes back to Heraclitus. J. W. HunKIN 


Les Vestiges du Christianisme antique dans la Numide Centrale, by 
A. BeRTHIER. Pp. 233, and 30 plates. Alger: Le Gouvernement 
Général, Directoire des Antiquités de L’Algerie, 1942. 80 francs. 

THE sojourn of a British army in Algeria and Tunisia has afforded 

Englishmen a unique opportunity of appreciating the achievements of 

Roman civilization in North Africa, and in particular it must have 

caused many chaplains, serving with the Forces, to acquire a deeper 

interest in North African Christianity and to reflect upon the melan- 
choly phenomenon of the complete disappearance of a flourishing 

Church, which gave to the Christian Calendar so many honoured 

names. The appearance of the above work may, therefore, be considered 

opportune in providing valuable material for renewed studies in the 
comparatively neglected field of North African Christianity. 

The basis of this present book of M. Berthier, who is the Director 
of the Musée Gustave Mercier at Constantine, is provided by the 
archaeological research undertaken by the author between 1932 and 1941 
in the comparatively remote districts lying south of the ancient Cirta, 
which to-day come within the administrative boundaries of the Com- 
munes Mixtes of Ain-M’Lila, Chateaudun-du-Rhumel, and Eulma. 
This area is now largely Berber-speaking, and it appears always to have 
been a strong centre of Berber life. 

The importance of the present studies lies in the light which they 
throw upon the nature of rural Christianity in North Africa, its 
urbanized forms being already well known from the researches con- 
ducted at Djemila, Timgad, Madaura, Carthage, and other sites. 
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Moreover, this is the area contiguous with the great Donatist centres 
of Timgad and Bagai. The remains themselves also were found in a fair 
state of preservation, which is probably due to the fact that occupa- 
tion of the sites ceased abruptly. 

In the area, which to-day is generally desolate and forbidding, two 
hundred and fifty Roman sites have been identified, which fact goes to 
support other evidence to the effect that much of the interior of 
Numidia must have been well-wooded in ancient times and productive 
of a much higher standard of agricultural prosperity. On these sites 
the remains of a surprisingly large number of churches have been dis- 
covered, and it is tempting to see in the fact confirmation of the charge 
made by both Augustine and Optatus that the Donatists built unneces- 
sary churches; but the evidence for the existence of a much greater 
population in this area and the indications that the churches are of 
widely differing dates seem to make the drawing of such an inference 
hazardous. From the evidence of inscriptions it appears that the churches 
were built both by individuals and by the people of neighbouring village 
communities. 

The churches, which vary greatly in size, are all stone-built on the 
basilica plan; their orientation, without exception, is to the east. They 
were found to contain many interesting features, such, for example, 
as silos, which M. Berthier suggests may have been used in con- 
nexion with the funeral feasts of the Donatists, which Augustine 
particularly condemned. But of greatest significance undoubtedly are 
the reliquaries, which were invariably found in the choir, and frequently 
under altars. They witness to a firmly established cult of relics, which 
appears to have been but a Christianized expression of an age-long 
Berber predisposition to anthropolatry. Many of the reliquaries con- 
tained only earth, but in one instance the receptacle significantly held 
the bones from two human bodies and two different types of earth. A 
reliquary found in the basilica in the remains of the Byzantine fortress 
at Ksar-Belezma was about one quarter full of fine dust and bore the 
inscription : ‘In isto vaso s(an)c(t)o congregabuntur membra X(rist)i.’ 
This evidence is interesting and it seems to indicate that earth, which 
had been brought into contact with the saint’s body, was deemed worthy 
of equal veneration: a belief which finds many parallels among the 
Berbers of to-day, who value earth taken from the tomb of a marabout 
as a remedy for disease. 

In the light of the earlier studies of Paul Monceaux in Donatist 
epigraphy the many inscriptions found on the sites attest the Donatist 
origin of the congregations. The Donatist slogan of Deo Laudes frequently 
appears, and M. Berthier cites the following examples as eloquent 
expressions of the spiritual arrogance and exclusiveness of Donatism: 
from the church at Henchir El Guesseria, H(A)EC PORTA DOMI(N)I IUSTI 
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INTRABUNT; a small chapel at Oued Rhezel is grandiloquently described 
as ‘Praeclara et decora domus Dei’. From an inscription, found at 
Henchir Djerouda, which he reasonably restores, the author believes 
that he has proof of the Arian tendencies of Donatist theology: the in- 
scription in its restored form reads (ROGA) DOM(INUM) DE(U)M ROGA 
X(RISTU)M. However, it must be fairly pointed out that the great 
majority of the inscriptions, inso far as they contain doctrinal references, 
appear to be quite orthodox. 

The general impression which the study of these remains of North 
African Christianity creates seems aptly expressed in M. Berthier’s 
comment upon the relics found in the churches—‘sont les témoins 
d’un culte fanatique comme aussi d’un culte dont l’histoire fut troublée’. 
Of the troubles suffered by these North African Christians there are 
many signs, some of a very moving nature. A tumulus at Foum Seffan, 
in which was found a Christian lamp, covered what appears to have 
been a mass burial, probably the consequence of some religious clash ; 
in the reliquaries calcined bones were discovered which undoubtedly 
indicate the nature of the fate of the martyrs concerned; and the signs 
of the rebuilding of churches and the careful restoration of broken 
reliquaries are surely proofs of a suffering but persevering faith. If the 
author is right in his suggestion that the inscribed stones found at the 
foot of the escarpment of the Djebel Nif-en-Nser are memorials of 
Donatist suicides, who leaped to their death in an excess of religious 
fervour, he does but provide further and awful testimony to the fierce 
humourless religious instincts of the North African native. And yet 
it must be remembered that, for all their excesses, the Donatist schis- 
matics were of the same racial stock as the Catholics, and that it is still 
uncertain to what degree the great figures of the North African Church 
were not of Berber origin. One may well wonder whether the recalci- 
trance of the Donatists was not but the form in which the instinctive 
independence of the Berber expressed itself against the domination of 
the alien culture of Rome, as later the native Egyptian was led to assert 
his independence of Constantinople in his support of Monophysitism. 

M. Berthier’s researches throw no fresh light upon the problem of 
the nature of the final disappearance of North African Christianity. A 
tablet discovered by him did indeed give one of the latest dates for the 
organization of the North African Church, namely, February 8, 637, 
but archaeological evidence illustrating the end of Christianity in the 
country is still lacking. Berthier’s comment on this subject seems aptly 
to summarize the only conclusions which may reasonably be drawn for 
the present: ‘Le Christianisme berbére est un Christianisme de séden- 
taires, il a continué d’exister jusqu’au moment ou |’on pouvait dire 
que dans les campagnes on ne trouve plus un seul foyer allumé et n’y 
entend plus le chant du coq’ (the quotation is from Ibn Khaldoun). 
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From the appearance in Christian iconography of Punic religious 
symbols such as the peculiar horseshoe-shaped votive cake and the 
doves of Tanit, from the fact of the persistence well into Christian 
times of the old Punic tongue in the country districts, and from other 
data, there appear to be just grounds for speculation as to the extent 
to which the influx of Phoenician culture into North Africa prepared 
the way for the successful propaganda of the two great Semitic religions, 
first of Christianity, and then of its supplanter, Islam. Here there 
seems to be a fruitful field for research, rich in material, which, except 
for the great history of Stephen Gsell, exists mainly in the journals of 
French learned societies. 

The present volume is well equipped with photographs, plans, and 
bibliography. S. G. F. BRANDON 





